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education in skills and knowledge. The 
cover photographs for 1959-60 tell part of 
the story of the teamwork in our techno- 
logical growth in industry, science, and 
defense. Progress comes from competent 
teams in science, engineering, and busi- 
ness — each contributing its special skills 
and knowledge. 
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Bookkeeping & 
Accounting 


By Carlson, Forkner, Boynton 


Here are comments from a few teachers about the twenty-first edition: 


A Connecticut teacher writes, ‘I am using the twenty-first edition this 
year. I find it a wonderful improvement — so clearly and easily pre- 
sented. My students are grasping the material much more easily than 
in the past." 


A teacher in Pennsylvania comments, ‘‘I am extremely pleased with the 
twenty-first edition. It is everything your salesman said it would be, 
and more. The print, color, and type of paper add considerably to the 
ease of reading. Facsimile of actual journal paper and the step-by-step 
approach to each entry make my job a lot easier. Thanks for the addi- 
tional emphasis on posting.”’ 


A teacher in Arizona says, ‘‘I like the idea of presenting the columnar 
journal early in the text; thereby eliminating unnecessary procedures.” 


YOU, TOO, WILL LIKE IT IN YOUR CLASSES! 
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FDI ypOHIAL! 


The Teacher And Business Education 


The problems facing business education today can, in my opinion, be re- 
duced materially by developing in all business educators an understanding and 
appreciation of just what place business education has in the total educational 
program of the schools of our nation. 


As business educators we should be seriously concerned with what is going 
on in curriculum development in our own school systems, as well as those 
throughout the nation. Any changes taking place will certainly have some 
effect upon business education. Just for a moment, consider the impact of the 
Conant Report, the impetus being given to science and mathematics, the demand 
on our part for higher caliber students, and the pressures being applied to school 
administrators to get practically every student into college. These and many 
other questions and problems definitely will influence the future of business 
education. How can we then be best prepared to face this barrage and survive? 


I am a firm believer in the theory that the backbone of any educational 
system is the teacher. This theory if applied to business education is just as 
sound. The teacher is the foundation of our business department; therefore, 
the professional strength of our teachers of business education will determine 
to a great degree the future position of business education in the total educa- 
tional structure of our nation. 


May I suggest that each teacher in our field ask himself the following ques- 
tions: 


Why am I teaching? 
Why am I teaching business education? 
What is the purpose of my teaching? 


Conscientious answers to these questions will provide a sincere self-analysis 
and personal inventory of our place in the teaching profession and will also re- 
sult in an individual philosophy of business education for each of us. Armed 
with a basic philosophy of business education, each of us will know where we 
are headed and can plan our programs in a flexible manner to meet the chal- 
lenges of today and the demands of the future. We must all feel that the teach- 
ing of business education is the most important, the most challenging, the 
most interesting, and the most dynamic of all teaching. 


Perhaps a brief summary of possible answers to the questions above might 
be the desire to instill in others a part of ourselves through the passing on of 
knowledge, understanding, and human kindness. Too, as business educators 
we are contributing not only to the general education program of our students 
but also to their vocational and social competency as well; and lastly, our pur- 
pose in teaching is to be of service to all students so that they will be able to 
earn a living and to live useful and effectual lives. 


Ub bdsm 9, Lyte 


William F. Clynes, president of New England Busi- 
ness Educators Association; assistant principal, Old 
Saybrook High School, Old Saybrook, Connecticut. 
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A Proper Balance in Edueation and 


The Conant Report 


by VERNER DOTSON 

DIRECTOR OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
SEATTLE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


In this very thoughtful article Mr. Dotson interprets the Conant 
Report both as an educational statesman and as a person vitally 
interested in the educating of young people for business. 





What we need in this country is 
a proper balance in education and 
in everything we do. Our whole 
economy and social system de- 
pends upon proper balance. De- 
stroy it and depression or inflation, 
unemployment, crime, and social 
unrest result. The balance we have 
in education has evolved over 
many generations. Will business 
educators permit a new extreme 
in education to develop until bal- 
ance is lost? 

If our country is to survive and 
progress, we must have technical 
education, economic education, 
and social education with all the related 
skills and knowledge. Our economy requires 
businessmen, technicians, skilled mechanics, 
musicians, and artists, as much as it needs 
scientists, mathematicians, and _ linguists. 
Above all, we need intelligent citizens who 
know how to live together, to think for 
themselves, and to vote intelligently. 

Our latest extreme in education demands 
for high school graduation, four years of 
foreign language, four years of mathematics, 
four years of science, four years of English, 
and three years of social studies, plus hard 
work, plenty of home study, and high stand- 
ards of achievement. With the last three, 
the business educator would be in full agree- 
ment. Hard work and home study are neces- 
sary to reach high standards of achievement, 
and success in business positions has long 
required high standards of achievement. 
But, no business educator would agree that 
this exclusive list of subjects could hold the 
interest and meet the needs of all superior 
students nor would it preserve the educa- 
tional balance required in our economy. 

The high schools of our country provide 
the entire business education background for 
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the great majority of office workers. 
For more than twenty years, there 
has been a continuous shortage of 
qualified office workers and other 
business employees. This is espe- 
cially true for. stenographers and 
secretaries. High salaries, special 
inducements, and fringe benefits 
have been unable to lure enough 
qualified personnel to fill the needs. 
The shortage is nationwide. This 
push for more academic subjects 
will only accentuate an already 
bad situation. 

Take another example of a need 
for balance in education. The 
Wright Aeronautical Corporation 
of Cincinnati during World War II seemed 
to be able to get enough technical employees 
to produce airplane engines but never was 
able to build an adequate staff of office per- 
sonnel. This plant was taken over by Gen- 
eral Electric to build jet engines, and it still 
has not been able to build an adequate staff 
of office employees. The same situation 
continues to exist in industries throughout 
the country. Many engineers are doing 
clerical work. 

If we are to believe the statistics compiled 
in the spring of 1958, the engineering gradu- 
ates of colleges were finding it difficult to 
obtain jobs. This would indicate that inso- 
far as engineers are concerned, we were then 
at a very delicate point of balance. What 
are we going to do in the future with all 
these scientists and engineers who are being 
pushed through the high schools and into 
colleges? Who is going to do the office work? 

A tremendously influential force for im- 
provement in high school education in the 
United States today is the recommendations 
of James B. Conant, former president of 
Harvard, professor of chemistry, a member 
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of the Atomic Energy Commission, and 
former U. S. High Commissioner of Ger- 
many. He has just completed a study of the 
American high school under a grant from 
the Carnegie Corporation. His complete 
report has been released in book form enti- 
tled, ““The American High School Today.” 

Business educators can derive a great 
deal of satisfaction from the recognition 
Dr. Conant gives to business education. He 
states that the comprehensive high school 
is characteristic of our society and that it 
came into being because of our economic 
history and our devotion to the ideals of 
equality of opportunity and equality of 
status. He defines the comprehensive high 
school as a public high school which provides 
for all youth in one area. He states, “I trust 
I have provided a clue to my belief in the 
significance of a unique American 
educational institution and the importance 
of supporting and improving thousands of 
examples of this institution throughout the 
United States.” In placing his approval on 
the comprehensive high school, he approved 
of the varied curriculum, including business 
education, which meets the needs of students 
with varied interests and ability. Quoting 
Dr. Conant again, “But I have been sur- 
prised to see in a number of schools to what 
a high degree the students in these programs 
are committed to an elective sequence which 
is aimed toward developing a particular skill 
which may be useful to them directly on 
graduation. Such students, it seems to me, 
have a commitment to their studies which 
gives them an attitude towards their whole 
program, including the required courses, 
which is more serious than the boy or girl 
of medium ability who has been forced by 
ambitious parents to take an academic 
program and who is failing or barely passing 
courses in foreign languages, mathematics, 
and science.” 

Dr. Conant makes twenty-one specific rec- 
ommendations for improving public second- 
ary education. Those recommendations 
dealing with or particularly affecting busi- 
ness education will be considered. ‘The 
counselors should be sympathetic to the 
elective programs which develop marketable 
skills.” “The policy of the school in regard 
to the vocational programs should be such 
as to insure that these programs are not used 
as dumping grounds for those of low aca- 
demic ability. Furthermore, it should be 
the school policy that the counselor arrange 
a meaningful sequence of courses in the 
elective program for all the pupils. In a 
comprehensive high school, the type I am 
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considering, a meaningful sequence for a 
majority of students would be a series of 
courses leading to the development of mar- 
ketable skills.” 

He recommends that every student should 
have an individual program with no classifi- 
cation as “college preparatory”’ or “voca- 
tional.’ Students will be counseled to select 
the subjects each semester which best meet 
their individual needs without being held to 
some uniform course. Yet, Dr. Conant sees 
the importance of sequence leading to voca- 
tional proficiency. “In addition to the 
diploma, each student should be given a 
durable record of the courses studied for the 
four years and the grades obtained. The 
existence of such a record should be well 
publicized so that the employers ask for it 
rather than to merely rely on a diploma 
when questioning an applicant for a job 
about his education. The record might be 
a card that could be carried in a wallet.” 
The business educators know that if such 
a procedure were widely used, the graduate 
with high grades in a good business educa- 
tion sequence would receive first considera- 
tion. 

Dr. Conant criticizes severely those high 
schools which are not using their buildings 
and staffs to the maximum advantage. His 
recommendation is, ““The school day should 
be so organized that there are at least six 
periods in addition to the required physical 
education and driver education. A seven- or 
eight-period day may be organized with 
periods as short as 45 minutes. The flexi- 
bility provided by such an arrangement is 
to be contrasted with the rigidity of that 
of a six-period day. With a six-period day, 
one of which is taken up by physical educa- 
tion, the academically talented student 
cannot elect the wide academic program 
recommended above and at the same time 
elect art, music, and practical courses. The 
importance of this recommendation can 
hardly be over-emphasized in connection 
with the education of academically talented 
students.” The importance of providing 
seven or eight periods a day becomes evident 
when one considers his recommendation 
concerning the subjects required for all stu- 
dents. He recommends four years of English, 
three or four years of social studies, one 
year of mathematics, and at least one year 
of science. He also recommends the elective 
program include art and music. By the time 
these requirements are met, there are not 
many credits left for business education. 
This is where the squeeze comes in. It is 
impossible for a student, who is permitted 
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to carry only four subjects and gym, to take 
all the required subjects and all the business 
subjects necessary for successful performance 
in an office. 

In the last two years, there have been 
many critics of our high schools telling us 
what is wrong. Much of the criticism is 
destructive without adequate knowledge or 
understanding of what is actually being 
accomplished in our high schools. The dis- 
tinctive feature of Dr. Conant’s contribution 
is that he has come forward with the positive 
and constructive approach. It is certainly 
reassuring to all people deeply interested in 
our high schools for Dr. Conant, at the sum- 
mit of a career of distinguished service to 
education and to the nation, to make a 
study of our high schools and place his 
approval on them. His recommendations 
are made with the sincere desire to make 
good schools better, and they have an 
immediate good effect in many high schools. 
Yet, the business educator would not agree 
with every recommendation he has made. 

The business educator would certainly 
disagree with his recommendation of the 
program for the academically talented. His 
minimum recommendation is, “four years 
of mathematics, four years of one foreign 
language, three years of social studies, a 
total of 18 courses, with homework, to be 
taken in four years. This program will 
require at least 15 hours of homework each 
week. Many talented students may wish to 
study a second foreign language or an addi- 
tional course in social studies.”” The business 
educator would object because each student 
is unique. Each student has a combination 
of special abilities and interests which differ 
from every other student. This is just as 
true for the talented as for any other student 
and just as harmful to push all the talented 
through the same mold. Students are most 
successful, most creative, and make greatest 
progress when they specialize in the field of 
their greatest interest and ability. Why, 
then, does Dr. Conant so strongly insist that 
all talented students take the same subjects? 
Is he unaware that business subjects such 
as business law and economics can challenge 
even the gifted student to the fullest extent 
of his ability? Or, that all citizens need some 
knowledge of law and economics? A passion 
for justice and freedom can come only from 
knowledge and understanding of and experi- 
ence with the law. If we are to respect and 
obey the law, we must know something 
about it. Appreciation of music comes from 
listening to good music and by learning to 
produce it. Even a little skill helps to in- 
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crease appreciation. We would never expec 

appreciation of art, science, or mathematic 

without their study and some actual experi 

ence with them. Why, then, is law different? 
The right preparation for a business position 
requires the same concentrated study and 
as much homework (more in shorthand) as 
the subjects listed for the talented. 

Business has a great need for talented 
graduates, young men, as well as young 
women, from high school and from college. 
For those who do not go to college, high 
school is the place to prepare for a business 
career: and for those who go to college, 
research shows clearly that continuous year 
after year study in the field of strong interest 
is the best known preparation for college 
success. Because of the lack of time, in 
both cases, the full business sequence is 
excluded by the Conant program for the 
academically talented. 

The greatest dissatisfaction with Dr. Co- 
nant’s program for the talented is with the 
four year requirement in foreign language. 
It is true that the United States needs many 
more citizens who can speak, write, and 
think in a foreign language. It is also true 
that one can understand something of the 
culture of another country by learning its 
language. But four years of foreign language 
eliminates the possibility for the talented 
young person to study other subjects which 
may be more important to him and to our 
country. It would be most difficult to con- 
vince a business educator that four years 
of study of a foreign language would be 
better preparation for life than one year 
of typing, one year of accounting, one year 
of business English and business arithmetic, 
and one year of law and economics. 

AS BUSINESS TEACHERS WHAT CAN WE DO? 
Many school administrators and parents are 
studying the Conant Report, and undoubt- 
edly many schools will adopt some of its 
recommendations. Business teachers should, 
therefore, be familiar with it and take advan- 
tage of it in every way possible. Here are 
some of the things business teachers should 
be doing: 

1. Business education is needed by every 
adult in order to better manage his own 
business affairs and to qualify him to perform 
the duties of citizenship. It should be part 
of the general education of every high school 
graduate. We, as business educators, must 
make these facts known to our school admin- 
istration and to the parents. 

2. Business teachers need to know what 
other groups are doing in the schools, and 

(Concluded on page 108) 
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Group Work—An Essential Teaching 
Media for Trait Development 


by MARIETTA CAIN 
ANDERSON SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
ANDERSON, INDIANA 


Students’ working in groups can be a wonderful aid 

to the busy teacher in addition to developing the ability 

to get along with others. This article contains sugges- 
tions for group activity. 


What is group work? It is a poling of 
ideas, forming of decisions, contributions of 
efforts, etc., by two or more individuals. 

At first, group work is not easy to ad- 
minister, especially after years of completely 
quiet atmosphere in the classroom. If a 
teacher can survive the initial try at group 
work, he can finally develop the process to 
an organized one and with a minimum of 
noise. 

In order to gain the utmost from group 
work, classes should be broken into small 
segments of three or four people who work on 
a portion of a problem, bringing back to the 
class their efforts, decisions, or contribu- 
tions. Small groups are more democratic, 
making it possible for even the smallest voice 
to contribute, giving that person the feeling 
of importance. Group activity teaches indi- 
viduals to be good losers or winners since all 
members of the group will not be successful 
in having their contributions accepted by 
the group. 

Students like group work, and the wealth 
of ideas they bring to the class is surprising. 

Let us consider some of the following 
suggestions and objectives for the use of 
group work in business education classes. 

Further contributions through participation 
of all. Preceding a film, the teacher can 
appoint certain groups to look for designated 
items and be ready to report on these items 
when they return to classwork. At the 
conclusion of the film showing, the groups 
can gather for a three-minute discussion. 
Each group selects a leader who has been 
instructed to see that each member gets a 
turn to contribute. The leader makes notes 
and reports the findings to the class when 
called to order. What was accomplished? 
Was this a wasted three minutes while 
everyone bubbled ideas, or did the teacher 
realize that objectives accomplished were 
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leadership, friendliness, working together, 
and a decrease in timidity? Many ideas 
come forth from groups — even more than 
teachers can give by lecture methods. 


General discussions of banking services, 
insurance, budgeting, travel, communica- 
tions, interviews of businessmen, exhibits, 
hobbies, etc., can be utilized through the 
group method. 


Study in groups. This is much better than 
copying. It is a valuable learning process. 
Our advanced typists go the library when 
reviewing current literature preparatory to 
composing and typing a term paper on 
“Careers.””. They often share or work to- 
gether especially with general information 
which can be shared by all in their footnotes. 


Shorthand students can meet together 
during their study periods. In addition to 
dictating to each other, they use the tape 
recorder and record player to take dictation. 

Group activity can be used effectively in 
the bookkeeping class. First, we sort papers 
or transactions into five journals, and each 
student is responsible for the recording and 
posting of entries in one journal. The stu- 
dents in each group are rotated on the 
journals so that all the members do some 
work in each journal. When they have 
finished the month’s transactions, they are 
ready to prepare the adjusting and closing 
entries and other end of month work. 

The teacher can introduce filing letters by 
helping the entire class with the first twenty 
letters and then letting small groups work 
together in finishing the filing projects. 
They learn much more by helping each other 
than by complete teacher dominance. Their 
results are checked and, of course, testing is 
done on an individual basis. 

Projects. After conferring or planning with 
the teacher, classes can share in the presenta- 
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tion of certain projects, such as role playing 
in opening a bank account, or by acting out 
proper conduct in a business office. These 
projects are so much better than lecture 
methods in putting across certain items. 

Mass production of work. At the beginning 
of the semester our advanced typing classes 
are required to type a large number of 
library, dean, enrollment, and report cards. 
They work in groups on this project, proof- 
reading each other’s work, banding, de- 
livering, etc. The teacher supervises the 
leaders of the groups. Isn’t this typical of 
an office? Working together and getting 
along with each other and seeing that the 
job is finished and done correctly approach 
very closely the real office situation. 

Teaching by apprenticeship method — an 
aid to the busy teacher. An individual or 
group may assist others in practice set work 
or exercises in bookkeeping. The rotation 
groups in machines can show the next group 
the work they are to do. In beginning stages 
of typing, ask students to help each other 
with such items as setting margins and 
locating parts. This tends to initiate the 
spirit of group work and sets the proper 
atmosphere. It develops helpfulness, leader- 
ship, and pride. 

Care of equipment and appearance of room. 
Bulletin board displays could be done by a 
teacher, but resourcefulness, initiative, pride, 
and cooperation are achieved by the appoint- 
ment of small groups to take care of the 
display at certain intervals during the year. 
Provide a drawer in the filing cabinet where 
used bulletin board displays can be placed in 
folders and filed. You should keep in the 
drawer colored construction paper, pins, 
letters, paste, and other materials. This 
group project brings excellent ideas and 
interest. 

Supervisors and leadership. The machines 
or office practice class is ideal for observing 
and encouraging correct group activities. 
Each class member rotates to the position of 
office manager who is delegated the job of 
supervising the office. The office manager’s 
responsibilities include care of machines, 
care of the room, placement of supplies in 
the secretarial desks, placement of note pads 
in the calculator desks, and supervision of 
the duplicating posting board which contains 
requisitions of work to be done and shows 
work in progress. He is expected to assume 
control of each worker’s leaving his station 
in order, to introduce visitors, and to take 
inventory. The other members of the class 
work in small rotation groups and the room 
is set up identical to an office. This is a 
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“finishing” process in getting the stude::: 
ready for office work and with actual offix 

forms being used at the various stations. ] 
is a wonderful opportunity for trait develop 
ment on the part of all. 

These are just a few ideas for the use of 
group work in business education. We 
should, however, use caution since group 
work best serves its purpose when not over- 
emphasized but when used along with other 
teaching methods. Group work when used 
in varied ways will add interest and motiva- 
tion to the class and yet meet objectives of 
trait development as planned by the teacher. 

In order to realize what traits and 
personal characteristics are required and to 
know the problems of getting along with 
others in a business office, the teacher must 
first work in business offices. 

In summary, how does a teacher benefit 
by group work? It adds interest to the class- 
room, encourages participation of all, helps a 
busy teacher by apprenticeship and super- 
visory methods, effeciently takes care of 
volumes of work, places responsibility on 
students for the appearance of the room, 
and is helpful to study and learning. 

The student not only becomes interested 
in class work in which he is a participant 
and a worthwhile member of the group, but 
he learns more rapidly — he learns to work 
and to get along together with others, and 
personality traits of leadership, initiative, 
resourcefulness, responsibility, tact, courtesy, 
pride, ete., are developed. 





BASIC TYPEWRITING DRILLS 
THIRD EDITION 
by Wanous and Wanous 


Here is an all-purpose book that you can use 
repeatedly throughout all of your typewriting 
classes. It is a paper-bound book in which 
there are numerous different types of selective 
drills, such as those emphasizing figures, 
difficult reaches, individual letters of the 
alphabet, rhythm, difficult words, and many 
others. 


An examination copy will be sent on request 
if you will consider it for class purchase. 


List price $1.00. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 


Cincinnati 27 
Chicago 5 
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Are You Helping or Hurting Your 


Best Graduates? 


by HARRY BAGGETT 
HARRY ELLIS HIGH SCHOOL 
RICHMOND, CALIFORNIA 


In this article, Mr. Baggett illustrates for us how we can damage 
the future of our good students by getting them office positions too 
early. 





Our primary obligation as teachers 
is to aid our students in developing, 
to the maximum extent, those 
potential traits, skills, or knowl- 
edges that allow them to improve 
their place in the world. We often 
fail in fulfilling our major obliga- 
tion by permitting top secretarial 
students to use their high school 
work as their terminal training. 
We realize that many of our stu- 
dents at the high school level are 
terminal students because of neces- 
sity. However, the potential of 








How proficient could she have be- 
come in these skills if she had the 
formal help given in college or 
business school? How will the 
extra maturity and knowledge 
gained in formal training help her? 

W hat are her chances for progress 
within the company? Will she be 
known as the best secretary in the 
office? Will she reach the pinnacle 
of secretarial success, the executive 
secretary, which in turn opens 
doors to advancement into the 
field of administrative assistant or 








some of our brightest and most 
skilled secretarial students is 
wasted when they go to work upon gradua- 
tion from high school. Because of the present 
labor market situation, many of these bright 
students take good positions with high pay 
and the title of secretary. Many times these 
so-called good jobs are obtained for the 
students through the arduous but misguided 
efforts of the teacher. 

Before encouraging a top secretarial stu- 
dent to take this so-called good position, 
each teacher should take the responsibility 
of evaluating the students to reduce the 
possibility of wasting her potential. Im- 
portant factors in this evaluation are: 

What can she do now? Can she think? 
This is most important in a secretary. Has 
she a gracious personality? This is an equally 
important attribute. Are her skills in the 
top levels of achievement? , More important, 
does she have the knowledge, ability, and 
desire to increase her skill proficiencies? 

What is her potential? Her potential in 
the skills is probably greater than the level 
of achievement which she now has reached. 
If she goes to work, with proper incentive 
and practice, she will in all likelihood in- 
crease her skill proficiencies as she performs 
her daily duties. This will help to make her 
a better secretary ; but, most important of all, 
will she be able to fully utilize her potential? 
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office manager? 

In order to evaluate properly the 
potential of our student in terms of an execu- 
tive secretary, we must consider the duties 
of the executive secretary — in other words, 
a secretary whose job entails relieving an 
executive of his minor responsibilities. 

The duties of an executive secretary are 
many and varied, but probably the most 
important single responsibility is maintain- 
ing good personal relations between her boss 
and those who have contact with his office. 

She must, at all times, be aware of the 
demands on executive time and must accord- 
ingly screen and handle routine matters in- 
volving mail, telephone calls, appointments, 
visitors, reservations, etc. 

The executive secretary must be an office 
manager. She may have one or more stenog- 
raphers or typists working for her. If she 
must plan the work schedule for others, she 
must have some knowledge of office and 
personnel management as well as office lay- 
out in order to obtain maximum utility from 
their skills and knowledges. Supervision of 
minor executives in various departments of 
the company is often the job of the executive 
secretary to the extent that she must follow 
up due dates on all regular or special reports 
or special information requested by her boss. 

A workable knowledge of statistics and 
(Concluded on page 144) 
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It has been demonstrated that business law 
is one course in the business education cur- 
riculum in which resource speakers can be of 
great assistance to the teacher. Business 
teachers in Seattle have on occasion used 
resource speakers in their classes during the 
study of such units as insurance, real-estate, 
employer-employee relations, buyer and sel- 
ler relations, and contracts. Since marriage 
seems to be on the minds of many students 
in high school, the teachers of business law 
in the Seattle Public Schools have found it 
practical to discuss this area of law while 
studying contracts. Incorporated in the 
course of study of the business law is a unit 
on marriage which is worked in with the 
unit on contracts. During the study of this 
unit I have had a lawyer (your local bar 
association usually has a speaker’s bureau 
which will furnish speakers to talk to small 
or large groups on request) speak to my 
business law classes in regard to their rights 
and responsibilities in marriage. I have 
found such visits by members of this pro- 
fession very practical and educational. These 
visitors not only help teachers in their teach- 
ing assignment but also gain an insight into 
our educational system and the fine caliber 
of students we have in our schools. 

In October, 1958, one of my colleagues in 
Seattle reported at a city-wide business law 
meeting that he had held a law forum at his 
high school which proved quite successful. 
The assembly was sponsored by the business 
law class and was given before the entire 
student body. Upon learning of this project, 
I arranged for a similar assembly at our 
school. I suggested to the administration 
that we share our visitors with the general 
student body rather than just the business 
law classes. Through conferences with the 
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Business Law Classes Spon- 
sor a “Law Symposium” 


by RAYMOND CHRISTOPHERSEN 
WEST SEATTLE HIGH SCHOOL 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


A program dealing with legal problems, developed 
by your law classes, can be given to the entire stu- 
dent body. In addition to answering pertinent legal 
questions, the program creates a new interest in 


business law. 


administration, it was decided this first 
(pilot) assembly should be run on an invita- 
tion basis to the classes we felt would benefit 
most from the experience. 

Three lawyers were contacted in regard 
to this proposed law symposium. I found 
they were quite enthusiastic about the idea 
and willing to come to our school to present 
such a program. A date was set for the 
assembly; it was decided that all of the 
senior language arts, U. S. history, business 
law, and other classes of seniors, such as 
family relations, business english, advanced 
shorthand, and retail selling would be in- 
vited. 

Students in the classes who were to attend 
the assembly were given an opportunity to 
ask questions which would be answered by 
the attorneys. The questions asked were 
classified into five areas of interest. These 
areas with answers to some of the questions 
are given below: 


MARRIAGE 


1. What constitutes community prop- 
erty and what is community prop- 
erty in terms of marriage? 

“Washington is one of the few states 
that has a community property law. 
This is set up as a protection for the 
wife. She is entitled to one-half of 
all the material goods and the busi- 
ness. Upon entering into the mar- 
riage contract, the personal property 
brought by each partner is considered 
separate property. Any bequests or 
gifts left them by their friends or 
relatives is also considered separate 
property.” 

2. If a male adult (21) marries a female 
minor (16), without her parent’s con- 
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sent and aids in falsifying her age, 

how liable is he? 
“He is guilty of second degree kid- 
napping. He is guilty of adbuction, 
and could get ten years in jail. He 
has contributed to the delinquency of 
a minor. The girl could be taken 
into the custody of the juvenile 
authorities.” 

3. Can a girl sue for breach of promise 
in marriage when the boy backs out 
at the last minute? 

“Probably not.” 

4. Is an engagement ring considered a 
gift or does the girl have to give it 
back if the engagement is broken? 

“It depends on how it was given. If 
given in conjunction with a birthday, 
it may not have to be returned in case 
the engagement is broken.” 

. Isa girl of eighteen free to leave home 
and marry without her parent’s con- 
sent? 

“Yes, in the State of Washington. 
All her personal property is still in 
trusteeship of her parents and cannot 
be used by the girl until she reaches 
the age of twenty-one or the parents 
consent to release custody of the 
property.” 


or 


AUTOMOBILES 


1. In an automobile accident, when a 
minor with no license is driving, who 
is responsible? 

“The fact that the driver is a minor 
is not material — the responsibility 
lies on the person at fault. If the 
minor is at fault, a judgment will 
be entered against him in his own 
name. If the parents of the minor 
own the automobile and allowed him 
to drive it, he has become their agent 
and they may well be responsible.” 

2. What would happen to me if my 
parents did not have a will and were 
suddenly killed in an automobile acci- 
dent? 

“Tf your parents had a will, the 
guardian set up in it would assume 
responsibility. If there were no will, 
relatives or friends could petition the 
court, or you may become the re- 
sponsibility of the Juvenile Court. 
They will either place you in a foster 
home, or send you to a state insti- 
tution. If a child, when he is four- 
teen, objects to the person appointed, 
the child may have a representative 
in the court protect him by showing 
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gust cause and may then have a new 
guardian appointed.” 


PARENT'S RESPONSIBILITY FOR MINOR’S ACTIONS 


5. 


5. 


Can a parent help a minor evade the 
draft? 
“Tt would constitute a felony.” 


. Is it possible to get out of a contract 


before payments have begun? Will 
your parents be responsible? 

‘““A minor may in most cases get out 
of a contract before payments have 
begun if the contract is not for 
‘necessities, and the parent 1s not 
responsible if he has not signed the 
contract.” 


. If a mimor signs a contract, can the 


parents be held liable? 
“No.” 
How great a risk is the merchant 
taking if he sells a minor school 
clothes on credit? 
“*Reasonable.” 
What are the legal responsibilities of 
parents for a minor’s actions? 
“Contributory negligence.” 


PARENT’S RIGHTS OF SUPERVISION 


1. 


2. 


3. 


If an eighteen-year-old girl is staying 
at her sister’s house and the mother 
catches her smoking, can the mother 
take her driver’s license away? 
“Technically, the mother cannot 
take the driver's license away from 
the daughter, since a driver’s license 
can be issued or revoked only by the 
state. The daughter should, how- 
ever, respect the mother’s wishes.” 

If a girl is eighteen and both her 

parents are dead, who is responsible 

for her? 
“A guardian is usually appointed, 
but since she is of legal age, she can 
marry or live on her own.” 

If a minor does not make good on a 
contract, is the parent responsible? 
“The parent does not have to make 
good on a contract because the parent 
is not the agent of the minor and is 
not bound. A minor cannot dis- 
affirm a contract until he turns 
twenty-one. Most merchants will 
require the parent’s signature on the 
contract.” 


GENERAL QUESTIONS 


1. 


Is it legal for a minor to purchase 

cigarettes, and at what age can he? 
“In Washington, no one under 21 
years of age can buy cigarettes. 
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Between the ages of 18 and 21 years 
of age, if age 1s misrepresented, the 
minor is guilty of a misdemeanor.” 

2. To what extent are streets, parking 
strips, etc., public property? 

“The street is considered to extend 
to the outside boundary of the side- 
walk and is public property. How- 
ever, the property owners may be 
required to take suitable care of such 
property.” 

3. In order to obtain a duplicate birth 
certificate, why must one have two 
witnesses to prove he was born? 

“The importance of the witnesses is 
to prove where one was born, and 
who are his parents, in case of a 
dispute over citizenship.” 

4. What is the citizenship of a child 

born to American parents on a ship 

on the high seas? What is the citizen- 
ship of a child born to American 
parents in a foreign country? 

“This involves ‘duel citizenship’, 

and the child is an American citizen, 

but could have the right to become a 

citizen of that particular foreign 

country after the age of twenty-one.” 

If a person puts up a fence on his 

neighbors property and it stands for 

seven years, is it considered a new 
boundary line? 

“This involves ‘adverse possession.’ 
If both parties are fully aware of the 
situation and the fence stands for 
ten years, the fence is the new bound- 
ary. If the intruding party pays the 
taxes on the property and occupies 
it, it becomes his at the end of seven 
years.” 

Each teacher will have to cope with his 
particular situation, in regard to the manner 
in which a law symposium would be organized 
and carried out, but as an illustration I will 
discuss a few of the procedures followed at 
our school in regard to the organization of 
this forum. Our school has a population of 
1800 students. The auditorium (with 
balcony) seats around 800. For administra- 
tion and attendance purposes it was decided 
to use the main auditorium and not the 
balcony, so we were limited to 500 students. 
As soon as definite commitments had been 
made with attorneys, I wrote a note to each 
teacher concerned asking if he would like to 
participate in this venture and, if so, to 
return to me some questions he and his 
students wished answered. All teachers in- 
vited to the forum were anxious to come, so 
a seating chart for each class was made in 


or 
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order that each teacher could control and 
discipline his own class. 

On the day of the program each teacher 
in attendance had his students in their seats 
five minutes before the program. The stu- 
dents knew what type of questions would 
be asked, since all questions answered were 
those of the students. 

Prior to the program, a list of the questions 
asked by the students was mailed to the 
lawyers concerned. The lawyers went over 
the list of questions and decided which ones 
were best suited to the program (because of 
time limitations) and prepared their answers. 
Each attorney was responsible for a partic- 
ular area of law. As moderator of the 
program I asked the attorneys certain ques- 
tions and they in turn answered based on 
prior investigations. 

All teachers present, as well as myself, 
were quite pleased with the frankness of the 
attorneys’ answers to the questions and the 
manner in which they stressed the moral 
aspect of the law as well as the legal aspect. 

All those in attendance at the law sym- 
posium were very favorably impressed and 
enthusiastic about the lawyers’ performance. 
All in attendance asked that a symposium 
sponsored by the business law classes be an 
annual affair. 

Try it — you will find it a most construc- 
tive and educational venture. 

Students in the advanced shorthand 
classes took notes during the program and 
used these notes to furnish questions and 
answers to legal problems that were pub- 
lished in the school newspaper. 


A Proper Balance in Education 
and The Conant Report 
(Continued from page 102) 


they need to participate in other educational 
programs. We talk to ourselves too much. 
We need to mingle with other educators so 
that our story is known. For instance, the 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development is advocating more economic 
education. These people know very little 
about what we are already doing. 

3. Perhaps our greatest opportunity is to 
be found in getting the support of the busi- 
nessmen. It is business that will be most 
harmed by the great shortage of well trained 
employees. When the businessmen know 
that a crisis is imminent, we can expect their 
enthusiastic support for the retention of the 
business education program in our high 
schools. 
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A Meaningful Approach to the 
Teaching of Inflation 


by ARTHUR A. DELANEY 
NEW HYDE PARK MEMORIAL HIGH SCHOOL 
NEW HYDE PARK, NEW YORK 


Everybody seems to think that inflation is either too difficult to 
understand or that it cannot happen here. It is a danger far beyond 


what most people realize or are willing to admit. 


Mr. Delaney 


presents some ideas for explaining this topic to high school students. 


The value of the American dollar has de- 
preciated to less than fifty cents within the 
last twenty years, and all evidence points 
to a further decline. Concurrently, the cost 
of living has doubled and according to the 
most optimistic (or most politically parti- 
san) view, it will continue on the upswing. 
Within the last twenty years, the income 
tax rate has multiplied twenty-eight times, 
and the Old Age and Survivor’s tax, ten 
times. Federal spending in this same period, 
has increased six fold. This is the background 
of the inflation that Americans are presently 
facing. 

Though they have neither perpetrated 
riots nor induced the deteriorated and im- 
poverished conditions experienced by yester- 
day’s Europeans, still, the seeds of run-away 
inflation have been sown throughout con- 
temporary American economic life. Infla- 
tion cannot be checked by the institution of 
further inflationary measures, but it may be 
brought under control by a nation level- 
headed enough to act intelligently and with- 
out panic. 

The concept of inflation may be a very 
difficult one to convey to students in high 
school. At this age level, students may have 
difficulty in visualizing the way in which the 
basic unit of currency is devalued as a 
government engages in extravagance and 
wasteful expenditure. The complexity of 
the process makes it imperative that a 
teacher use appropriate pedagogical re- 
sources to make it graphic and concrete. 
What better, or more meaningful approach 
to this problem can be made, then, by use 
of actual examples of inflated foreign cur- 
rency, to bring home to the student the 
debilitating syndrome of the economic dis- 
ease known as galloping inflation? 

To further enrich the lesson, and to eman- 
cipate it from the framework of a laboratory 
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vacuum, the historical background that pro- 
duced the specific inflationary situation 
should first be sketched in. If the teacher 
were to choose the example of the post 
World War I German reichsmark as his 
case in point, he might follow his motiva- 
tional introduction with some such data as 
this: With the 1918 Armistice, came the 
end of the Imperial Regimes of Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, and Russia. The govern- 
ments that replaced them were besieged. by 
unstable political situations and rife unem- 
ployment. Germany, in particular, wit- 
nessed one of the worst inflations in history. 
The nationalaufblihung destroyed the sav- 
ings of the entire German middle class. 
Without the inflationary debacle of 1923, 
the stormy orations of a then little-known 
Adolph Hitler, in which he referred to the 
“drab, dismal lives of everyday twentieth 
century Germans,” would have fallen on the 
ears of a less receptive audience, and one of 
the prime factors leading to the “National 
Awakening” of 1933 would have been elimi- 
nated. 

Prior to the First World War, the reichs- 
mark of the German Empire was valued at 
a stable 4.2 to the dollar. Reparation pay- 
ments, readjustment, demobilization and a 
faulty tax structure inherited by the Weimar 
Republic devalued the mark to 60 to the 
dollar by the middle of 1921. The resulting 
depression continued to foster an unbalanced 
national budget. Goods would be ordered 
at one price and later paid for with a mark 
that had depreciated far below the original 
price. Taxes were paid with a mark that 
had likewise far depreciated below the origi- 
nal assessment of the taxed items. The 
government took what it believed to be the 
only step; it met its deficits with more infla- 
tion. The mark declined to 7,000 to the 

(Continued on page 112) 
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Expectation and Change 


by BERNARD A. REED 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
TRENTON STATE COLLEGE 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


It is never too late to evaluate our course offerings in business edu- 

cation. Are students putting their class time to maximum use? Do 

we have courses in our curriculum that need change? This article 
will help you answer these questions. 


Occasionally business educators must stand 
at a distance and make a periodic self- 
appraisal to see whether they are living up 
to society’s expectations of them. Are they 
making the contribution which their special 
competence, training, and experience qualify 
them to make in the secondary school of 
which they find themselves a part? 

Too often the repetition of day-to-day 
tasks so occupies and engrosses them that, 
“The woods can’t be seen for the trees.” 

The over-all contribution which business 
education is uniquely prepared to add to 
the total school program should be included 
in the philosophy of the school. It should 
be hoped, and not in vain, that the business 
education department has a significant part 
in the development of the school’s philosophy. 

In this day of accreditation consciousness, 
philosophies, of necessity, are dusted off for 
re-examination once every ten years. If 
wisely spelled out, they need not be changed. 
A change in the nature of the community 
which the school serves may, however, be 
responsible for a change in emphasis or the 
manner in which the philosophy is put into 
practice. 

The how, when, where, and why of the 
aims of business education as determined by 
the philosophy of the school will, in actual 


practice, be guided by some or all of the 
following: 


1. The identified local needs 

2. The community support 

3. What the Board of Education thinks 
and does 

4. What the principal thinks and does 

5. What vested interests think and do 

6. What the teacher thinks and does 

7. The student population 

8. The plant 


9. The equipment 

10. The supplies 

In any event, today there is sufficient 
identification of business education on its 
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own merit so that its program is a sub- 
stantial portion of most secondary school 
programs. It is also important to remember 
that the business education program cannot 
mean all things to all people — it should, 
however, mean some things to some people. 

Business education makes its curricular 
contributions for the most part through the 
following subjects: junior business training 
(with excellent vocational guidance poten- 
tial), business arithmetic, record keeping, 
bookkeeping, accounting, typing, stenog- 
raphy, law, economics, consumer education, 
economic geography, business machines, 
clerical practice, office practice, secretarial 
practice, merchandising, selling, advertising, 
and probably a few others. 

This array of courses with various se- 
quences, each with its own standards and 
prerequisites, makes it possible for a person 
having chosen the field of business to be 
guided into a terminal course based on his 
abilities, aptitudes, interests, and past per- 
formance. 

The availability of business subjects as 
electives for all, as opposed to a jealous guard- 
ing of them for only those who have the 
label business education student, fulfills the 
claim made in the statement of most philoso- 
phies: ‘The welfare of the individual child 
is our guide.” 

There is no restriction on the co-curricular 
contributions which business educators may 
make to the total school program. While 
uniquely competent in the area of business 
education, their other areas of interest and 
competency, excluding other subject matter 
areas, are as wide and varied as those of any 
other educator. Business educators coach 
and advise such activities as varsity sports, 
future teacher groups, dramatics, publica- 
tions, and student council. They are usually 
thought of in the special area they represent. 
Here their contribution is not only for the 
good of the special area, but for the good of 
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the school-at-large. Such areas include the 
business club, secretarial club, junior achieve- 
ment, and student finance board. 

In some types of activity involving busi- 
ness students, the adviser must see that 
balance is maintained between contribution 
to the school and exploitation of the individ- 
ual student. 

Professionally, the business educator 
stands in the front lines with his colleagues, 
bearing his full share of responsibility for 
the welfare of the profession and the individ- 
ual school. Membership in general and 
special professional educator groups give 
evidence of the former as does his partici- 
pation in committee work. His thinking is 
also to be found on the homefront where 
contribution sometimes leads to change. 

It is in this area of change that special 
attention must be given. 

Business educators do stand off and evalu- 
ate their role. Being such a vital part of 
business itself they keep informed of new 
developments through trade and professional 
magazines, visits to offices, conferences, and 
summer vacation work. What they see and 
do leads logically, in view of self-defined 
expectation, to a self-posed question. “To 
what extent should modification and change 
take place in order to improve the business 
education curriculum?” This in turn leads 
to the more practical question, “What is 
necessary to effect these changes?” 

Several important personal qualities must 
be present to help nurture the germ of an 
idea into an effective change. 

It takes courage to break with tradition. 
(Tradition having been defined as “‘anything 
which happens more than once.) Not a 
break for the sake of breaking, but a break 
if some other well thought out plan or course 
of action seems to have more merit than the 
one currently in use. It takes courage to 
question the sanctity of a full-year course 
when a half-year course would do as well if 
extraneous matter (padding if you will) were 
pruned away. It takes courage to challenge 
the placement of a course when it might be 
placed earlier, later, or be eliminated alto- 
gether. It takes courage and diplomacy to 
question the pet course of some senior mem- 
ber of the department or the department 
head himself. 

Are we teaching high school horse-and- 
buggy arithmetic in an atomic age? Are we 
introducing binary numbers and machines 
early enough in this age of automation? 
Does drudgery have to be such an important 
part of arithmetic? De we admit to the use 
of prepared charts for figuring taxes, interest, 
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and time? How extensively should algebra 
be a part of the business curriculum today? 

How many ideas for change run amuck 
because of the lack of understanding that 
important and desirable contributions are 
going to cost somebody something — mainly 
time and energy. 

Pioneers on any front have always had 
the satisfaction which came with accom- 
plishment — this reward must be understood 
too. 

Business teachers need the creative ability 
to dream, to brain-storm with others, to 
survey, to research, plus the will to enjoy 
these intellectual pursuits. Samples of pre- 
viously thought up ideas which on some 
fronts might still represent a kind of pioneer- 
ing are: 

1. Having a non-credit handwriting course 
(instead of complaining about how 
poorly students write). 

2. Having a non-credit spelling course un- 
til a minimum standard is reached. 

3. Showing movies in accounting classes. 

4. Taking at least one full-day field trip in- 

to the community once a year. 

5. Offering business machines to all busi- 
ness students instead of a select few. 

6. Having periodic refresher experiences 
for teachers. 

7. Using a double period laboratory once a 
week for special projects in office prac- 
tice. 

8. Putting students on the payroll instead 
of exploiting them after they have had 
a learning experience. 

9. Preparing a brochure for parents of 
eighth graders extolling the business 
course and post high school opportuni- 
ties. 

10. The granting of equivalency credit to a 
teacher who prepares a custom-made 
course for the high school. 

11. Adding a placement bureau. 

12. Adding on-the-job training. 

13. Adding Junior Achievement. 

14. Scheduling classes for different ability 
groupings in a given subject during the 
same period to facilitate transfer of stu- 
dents in adjusting work to ability and 
performance. 

15. Engaging in a public relations program 
to make the community aware of the 
standards of the department. 

16. Isolating deficiencies about which some- 
thing can be done and the doing of same. 

Break-throughs are made with construe: 
tive critical thinking, first by oneself, then 
with the aid of others — students, other edu- 
cators, citizens-at-large and businessmen. 
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There will be no problem if the present is 
evaluated in terms of what is being done 
versus that which ought to be done in view 
of changing times. 

Questions which come to mind might be 
such as this: Has it been proved that in the 
long run students who take consumer courses 
are wiser consumers than those who did not? 
Are the students who take consumer courses 
better consumers in the long run than if they 
did not take these courses? If they are bet- 
ter, are they better to the degree that the 
course was justified to the exclusion of some 
other course? 

Is algebra a better choice of subject than 
economic geography for the business stu- 
dent? If economic geography is so important 
to the business student, do the same reasons 
apply for teaching it to others? If it is as 
important to others, should it be required 
of others? 

Are all courses giving substance and self- 
respect through pride of accomplishment to 
students of varying abilities? 

To proceed further after raising questions 
about the status quo, requires courage. Con- 
venient bogging down places and ready 
excuses are more often the order of the day. 
Here are a few typical ones: 


“It won’t work — I tried it once.” 

“I’m too busy now.” 

“I’m all for it, but the administration 
wouldn’t cooperate.” 

“We aren’t getting the right students.” 

“Why should we change, our people are get- 
ting jobs, aren’t they?” 

“There isn’t a good text.” 

“Our periods are too short.” 

“Our classes are too large.” 


Some of these may be true, but something 
can be done about most of them. Here is 
where enthusiasm (the contagious kind) and 
vigor (the lasting kind) are necessary. 
Remember the old adage, “Faint heart 
never won fair lady.” 

Again — change for the sake of change is 
foolhardy, but if there is still the desire 
for action to bring about a needed contribu- 
tion to the program, call on your enthusiasm 
and vigor. Get others to help. Concentrate 
on reasons and means about how something 
can be done, not on reasons why it can’t 
be done — there are already too many on 
the team. 

To effect a change, business teachers 
Inyst seek out a receptive ear which will 

ear not only their problems, but which 
will be heartened by the constructive solu- 
tions they propose. 
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A Meaningful Approach 
to the Teaching of Inflation 
(Continued from page 109) 


dollar in 1922. In January, 1923, the print- 
ing presses embarked on their now infamous 
rampage; the mark crumbled to the point 
where it was valued at 50,000 to the dollar. 
Ten months later a dollar would purchase 
four trillion marks. For all practical pur- 
poses, the currency of what had once been 
Europe’s strongest continental power was 
worthless. 

Since few students have ever seen a one 
hundred dollar American bill, the introduc- 
tion into the lesson of worthless foreign cur- 
rency of large denominations will make the 
points more dramatically. Examples of 50, 
100, and 1,000 reichsmark notes of Imperial 
Germany will demonstrate to the class the 
high-quality and skill embodied in the mone- 
tary printing done during an era of sound 
German currency. The student who exam- 
ines the money printed in 1923 will view 
notes that have been surcharged to a value 
of a billion marks. Most of the paper cur- 
rency released in this period is shoddy, cheap, 
poorly printed, and often printed on one side 
of the paper. One student observed ironi- 
cally, ““The other side must have been left 
blank so that the people would have a handy 
place to record their shopping lists.” An 
examination of currency issued between 1910 
and 1923 will show a gradual evolutionary 
transformation from sound currency to that 
of run-away inflation. 

While the United States has experienced 
comparatively mild cases of inflation—dur- 
ing the Revolution, the Civil War, the First 
and Second World Wars, and during the 
present post-Korean Conflict days—we have 
fortunately never been placed in the predica- 
ment Germany faced. Thus the student may 
feel entitled to think, “But what happened 
in Germany is ancient history.” The case 
of the pengo, monetary unit of Hungary, will 
demonstrate how fallacious this thinking is. 
Within the lifetime of today’s high school 
student, the Hungarian government printed 
notes valued at 100 quintillion pengds each. 
During this perio! of Hungarian history, 
six trillion pengds were required to pay the 
cost of mailing a first class letter! 

The teacher may obtain examples of infla- 
tionary currency for an investment as low 
as ten cents a note from any standard 
numismatic dealer. The investment is well 
worth the teacher’s effort, for his students 
will be left with an important impression 
that will never be forgotten. 
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Practice What You Preach 


by JULIAN A. MILKES 
NORTHPORT HIGH SCHOOL 
NORTHPORT, NEW YORK 


One of the most effective methods of evaluating the material you 

are teaching in office procedures is to work in an office for a summer. 

Some of the problems observed on the job will indicate areas of 
classroom concentration for your future classes. 


How long has it been since we, as business 
teachers, have been at work in a business 
office? We tell and teach our students about 
job interviews, conduct and performance 
on the job, specific skill requirements needed, 
personality attitudes and the like, but when 
was the last time we “practiced what we 
preach’’? 

During school vacations I have gone to 
work in a commercial business office in New 
York City. Many of my experiences have 
proved invaluable in enriching my courses 
in office practice, typing, and shorthand. 

First, there is the problem of commuting. 
Can we help the student to make use of 
every minute of traveling time? It is almost 
impossible to write on a shaky train, but it 
is possible to read — keeping up on current 
events, reading about the type of business 
in which you are working, reviewing short- 
hand principles and many other reading tasks. 

Second, is the actual job interview. In 
my case, I went to a temporary agency which 
found me the job based on my requirements 
and the office skills I was able to demonstrate. 
However, the same procedure would hold 
true if a person were applying directly to a 
business. At the agency, all secretarial 
applicants were required to take a dictation 
test (somewhere between 90 and 100 words 
a minute) and were offered a pay rate based 
on the accuracy and speed of transcription. 
The applicant is timed by the tester and 
may use an electric typewriter for the tran- 
scription (pay rates are usually higher for 
an operator of an electric typewriter). 
Erasing is not permitted. The applicant is 
allowed time in which to practice before 
beginning the transcription part of the exam. 

After the results of the test are deter- 
mined, the applicant is interviewed for 
personality traits, etc. The applicant is 
given an opportunity to ask questions in 
relation to pay, hours of work, ete. Anyone 
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working for a temporary agency should be 
aware that he is only paid for hours worked. 

Third is the actual job. One of the most 
frightening pieces of equipment, and yet a 
very familiar object to a student, is the 
telephone. Even with a number of years of 
experience in telephone usage I can readily 
see why it would be so frightening. In the 
office to which I was assigned, there were 
four telephone lines, a “hold”? button, and 
an “‘intercom”’ button, plus a separate inter- 
com telephone with six station buttons on 
it. In addition to all these lines there was 
in the advertising manager’s office a control 
panel with a series of buttons which he 
could use to buzz for his secretary, a copy- 
writer, or one of two other assistants. With 
this array of confusing lines and buttons a 
student would not be prepared and thoroughly 
trained in telephone porcedure. His first 
day on the job can be his last day of work. 

I was confronted with a galaxy of terms 
about which I knew nothing, peculiar to 
the business. It is up to the student to 
familiarize himself quickly with these terms. 
He should take the initiative and ask for a 
brochure, or carbon copies of letters de- 
scribing the type of work he will be doing. 
Remember, the small business doesn’t al- 
ways have a company manual. 

Have we familiarized our students with 
single, duplicate, and triplicate carbon packs? 
Are they fully aware of the time it takes to 
erase and the importance of typing ac- 
curately? Are they able to decide which job 
should receive priority? If given dictation 
by two or more people, whose dictation 
should be transcribed first? Have they been 
made familiar with the high cost of station- 
ery and the importance of saving stationery? 
How many times have you seen students 
type one word on a piece of paper and then 
after discovering they have made a mistake, 

(Concluded on page 144) 
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What is Your E. Q@.?2 (Employability 
Quotient) 


by MRS. RUBYE L. FOWLER 
ROWAN COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL 
MOREHEAD, KENTUCKY 


While teaching transcription, both machine have compiled a list of errors commonly 
and shorthand, over a period of years, I made by students. Approximately seventy 





Feburary 16th 1959 


Miss Elizabeth L. Lynd 
ZY.W. C. A. 

1813 3rd St. 

los Angles, Calif. 


Dear Miss Lynd, 


On Feburary 2nd we recieved an inquiry from you conserning 
Volumn 2 of a History of Art by Wm. H. Bennett. We placed an add 
in the "Herald Tribune" and es a result have purchased 2 copys of 
the book. One of the books is printed on rag paper and it's red 
leather cover is in excellent condition. The other book was edited 
by an imminent scholar who we consider a authority. He was for- 
mally a teacher at Stanford university. The later book is bound 
in black leather and I am sure you will like the affect of the 
gold lettering. 


The young lady who sold us the red book made the following 
statement; "this book was my fathers' most treasured posession", 
Her principle reason for selling the book was that she is moving 
to the east and we were happy to except it. It maybe that if we 
loaned you the books for a few days and you saw them laying on 
your desk you would buy both of them. If you will come in when 
you are in the capitol city I can give you some farther advice on 
the selection of a copy to compliment your set. 


The quality of paper in both books is alright but the paper 
in the red book is probably the best. Neither of the books are 
soiled and the red book contains the chapter entitled Modern Art. 
This edetion was listed in our last years catalogue at $7.00. How- 
eo ae data is incorrect for we can not allow our usual discount 
of 10%, 


The enclosed envelop is for your convenence in writing to us 
indicating weather or not you are still intrested in purchasing a 
copy of this book. 
Very truely yours 
Novelty Book Shop 
Manager 

LJ ;ms 


Inc. 
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of these errors are incorporated in the pre- 
ceding letter. The casual observer might, 
however, judge the letter mailable. 

Ask each student to assume that he is 
being considered to replace a secretary who 
lost his position because of inability to pro- 
duce mailable transcripts. The prospective 
employer asks that the previous letter be 
retyped and that errors in spelling, punctua- 
tion, and word usage, be corrected. 

The letter may be duplicated and used in 


given as a pre-transcription check-up or 
used as a teaching device rather than for 
grading purposes. A list of those with the 
highest E. Q. could be posted or read in class. 

Students may evaluate themselves as fol- 
lows: four uncorrected errors, $100 a week; 
five to eight uncorrected errors, $75 a week; 
nine to twelve uncorrected errors, $50 a week; 
thirteen to sixteen uncorrected errors, un- 
qualified for employment. 

A corrected copy of the letter with cor- 





any way the teacher desires. It should be rections underscored is shown below. 





February 16, 1959 





Miss Elizabeth L. Lynd 
c/o Y. W. C. AL 

1813 Third Street 

los Angeles, California 


Dear Miss Lynd: 


On February 2 we received an inquiry from you concerning 
Volume II of A History of Art by William H. Bennett. We placed 
an ad in the Herald Tribune and, as a result, have purchased two 
copies of the book. One of the books is printed on rag paper, and 
its red leather cover is in excellent condition. The other book 
was edited by an eminent scholar whom we consider an authority. 
He was formerly a teacher at Stanford University. The latter book 
is bound in black leather, and I am sure you will like the effect 
of the gold lettering. 


The young lady who sold us the red book made the following 
statement: "This book was my father's most treasured possession," 
Her principal reason for selling the book was that she is moving 
to the East, and we were happy to accept it. It may be that if we 
loaned you the books for a few days, and you saw them lying on your 
desk» you would buy both of them. If you will come in when you are 
in the capital city, I can give you some further advice on the 
selection of a copy to complement your set. 


The quality of paper in both books is all right, but the paper 
in the red book is probably the better. Neither of the books is 
soiled, and the red book contains the chapter entitled "Modern Art." 
This edition was listed in our last year's catalogue at i. How= 
ever, this datum is incorrect, for we cannot allow our usual dis- 
count of 10 per cent. 





The enclosed envelope is for your convenience in writing to us 
indicating whether or not you are still interested in purchasing a 
copy of this book. 


Very truly yours, 
NOVELTY BOOK SHOP 


Manager 


LJ/ms 


Enclosure 
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ing Individualists 





Teachers, being individualists, vary in the 
amount of work and degree of perfection 
demanded for grade evaluations; and when 
several teacher-individualists are assigned to 
the same course, some standardization of 
grade evaluation is essential if all students 
are given equal opportunity. At Ball State 
Teachers College approximately half of the 
Business Education Department faculty 
qualify to teach typing. During an average 
term as many as ten or twelve teacher- 
individualists may be assigned to teaching 
typing sections. Therefore, if all typing 
students are to be given equal opportunity 
to be evaluated on approximately the same 
grade level for similar production, some 
uniformity in departmental grading must 
be established. It was from this premise that 
research was undertaken relative to grade 
standardization in a department in which 
several teacher-individualists teach the same 
course material. 
The typing curriculum at Ball State is 
divided into five groups: 
1. Beginning Typing —for the student 
who enters col- 
lege withoutany 
high school 
typing training. 
2. Intermediate Typing—(1) the follow- 
up course for 
the beginning 
typing student. 

—the final course 

for the begin- 
ning typing stu- 
dent. 

4. Intermediate Typing—(@2) for the stu- 
dent who has 
had high school 
typing and who 
does not need to 


3. Advanced Typing 


Grade Standardization for Typewrit- 


by MRS. JANE WHELAN 

and 

BRUCE SHANK 

BALL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
MUNCIE, INDIANA 


How can we standardize on grades given to typing students when 
several different teachers teach the same course? The authors sug- 
gest a logical approach to the standardization of typewriting grades. 


enroll in begin- 
ning college 
typing. 

—for the student 
who enrolls in 
intermediate 
typing as his or 
her initial col- 
lege typing 
course. 


5. Advanced Typing 


Note: Groups 4 and 5 are not integrated 
with Groups 1, 2, and 3. 
Since Group 4 affects the greatest number 
of students, it was selected as being the 
most representative and logical group with 
which to begin typing grade-standardization 
research. 

The teacher-individualists agreed that they 
would evaluate typing students in the fol- 
lowing basic areas: 

1. Speed and accuracy. 

2. Problems in homework assignments. 

3. Timed production problem typing. 

4. Short answer-type final examination. 
Consistency in grading and evaluation was 
easily reached for Areas 1, 2, and 4. Investi- 
gation revealed that standardized speeds for 
published production tests were inadequate, 
undefined, and often undetermined; hence, 
Area 3 needed closer examination and 
thorough research. This study evolved from 
efforts to standardize and clarify depart- 
mental production speed rates. 

PRODUCTION TESTING. Production test 
materials from the assigned course textbook 
were chosen as being logically valid because 
of their relationship to homework and daily 
classroom procedure. Although related sup- 
plementary tests had been used in the past, 
their accessibility to teacher and student for 
instruction, practice, and testing had pre- 
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sented a sufficient problem to question their 
validity for research purposes. The materials 
chosen for the selected tests were organized 
to cover related instructional materials in 
the following subject-matter areas: 

Test 1—Centering 

Test 2—Letters (both personal and busi- 

ness) 

Test 3—Tabulation 

Test 4—Manuscripts 

Test 5—Composite of preceding four tests 

SCORING OF TESTS. For research re- 
sults to be valid, it was apparent that test 
checking should be uniform among all typing 
teachers. Agreement that mazlable copy 
should be the final criteria for good produc- 
tion material fell far short of solving the 
problem of grading conformity. The teacher- 
individualists wanted a definition of ‘‘mail- 
able copy.” Hence, the following criteria 
were determined as being necessary requi- 
sites for mailability: 

1. The student must follow the test instruc- 

tions. 

2. Corrections on both originals and carbons 
must be neat. 

a. An excessive amount of copy should 
not be erased. 

b. Erasures should not leave holes in the 
paper. 

3. Proofreading or typographical errors 
shall disqualify the problem completely. 

4. If the problem requires more than one 

page, any page which is entirely correct 

shall be counted. 
5. Style and punctuation shall take into 
consideration 

a. even margins, 

b. attractive arrangement, and 

c. correct form. 

6. Word division shall be considered correct 
if usage is acceptable, even if it is not 
the preferred usage. 

7. For an attractive copy the stroking must 
be sharp and even and the entire appear- 
ance neat and unsmudged. 

The teacher-individualists then questioned 
whether there should be any deviations from 
these rigid requirements. Suppose the prob- 
lem set-up was not quite perfect but cer- 
tainly could be considered: usable? Since 
one of the reasons for establishing test 
standards was to foster fairness in grading, 
it was concluded that there were’ instances 
when work could not be completely dis- 
qualified. Thus, it was necessary to establish 
a definition for a “deviation.” 

A change in style, an omission of a 
direction that would not seriously affect 
the usability of the material, or the cor- 
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rection of an error by squeezing, spreading, 

etc., would constitute a deviation. 

Finally, a credit chart was established 
as follows: 

1. Perfect mailable copy would receive full 
stroke-count credit. 

2. Copy with one deviation, but still mail- 
able, would receive two-thirds credit. 

3. Copy with two deviations, but still mail- 
able, would receive one-third credit. 

4. Copy with three deviations would be 
considered unmailable and would receive 
no credit. 

5. Copy with errors in proofreading would 
receive no credit. 

The test instructions specified that the 
test would run for a thirty-minute period, 
and that each problem should be corrected 
before it was removed from the typewriter. 

The rate a minute was to be calculated 
by using the stroke count of the last line 
started for total strokes. Also, the student 
was given the privilege of examining the 
copy in the machine and correcting any errors 
on that copy after time was called. In the 
final computation, the nearest whole word 
was used as the rate a minute. 

COMPILATION OF TEST scoREs. As_ tests 
were given, each instructor compiled individ- 
ual test scores. These were accumulated, 
recapitulated, and summarized for all Group 
4 typing classes. The mean and standard 
deviation for each test was calculated and 
the instructors informed of the over-all 
results. After doing this several times for 
each subject-matter area, it was evident that 
the results in each area were following a 
definite pattern. The materials and the 
number of test cases were concluded to be 
adequate to warrant the establishment of 
cut-off points for grading purposes. Since 
no preceding statistical information was 
available, arbitrarily assigned cut-off points 
for A, B, C, D, and F grades were made 
after a judgment analysis of the distribution 
ranking. 

SUBSTANTIATION OF GRADE RANKINGS. The 
same procedure was followed for a similar 
group of intermediate typing students 
(Group 4) after approximately one-year’s 
time lapse. The group size for the second 
year (about 200 students) was almost triple 
the group size for the first year (about 70 
students). Comparatively little difference 
could be noted between the means and 
standard deviations for the two groups 
tested. The arbitrarily assigned grade cut- 
off points were applied to the data accumu- 
lated for the larger group. It was found in 
many cases that the judgment decision rela- 
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tive to cut-off points corresponded exactly 
to the sigma point, and in all cases only a 
point or two difference existed. A further 
analysis was made by converting the number 
of scores for each particular grade point into 
percentages. ‘This revealed a fairly equal 
distribution between A’s and F’s and B’s 
and D’s, which resulted in mutual agreement 
among the teacher-individualists that the 
arbitrarily assigned grade cut-off points 
were a fair measure of evaluation for the 
selected production tests. In other words, 
the statistical data substantiated the judg- 
ment decision. 


SIGNIFICANT FINDINGS. After calculating 
the median, mean, and standard deviation 
for each test and applying this data to the 
distribution of test scores, the following 
findings were noted as significant: 

1. Tests 1, 2, 4, and 5 indicated a mean 
with scarcely one whole  score-point 
difference. 

2. The range of scores was also found to be 
similiar for these four tests. 

3. A reasonably normal distribution curve 

was obtained for Tests 1 and 5, and the 

standard deviation for these two tests 
was relatively close. 

. Tests 2 and 4 had similar sigmas but 
showed curves somewhat skewed to the 
right (lower) end of the scale. 

. Although the mean for all four tests was 
relatively close, the mean for Tests 1 and 5 
was slightly closer than the mean for 
Tests 2 and 4. There appeared to be a 
slightly closer relationship between Tests 
1 and 5 and Tests 2 and 4 than for all 
four tests combined. ; 

6. Since the variation in the means and the 
sigmas in all four tests was so light, it 
could be concluded that approximately the 
same goals were achieved in each test 
situation. 

7. The range of scores for Test 3 was not 
nearly as great as the range in each of 
the other four tests. This was not un- 
expected since this test was concerned 
with tabulation materials. In fact, the 
mean for this test was only about one half 
of the mean obtained on the other four 
tests. Also, a skewness to the right and a 
smaller standard deviation were observed. 

8. The application of standard deviations 
for grading purposes was deemed inad- 

visable in all test situations because of 
the skewed curve. 


~~ 


Nn 


The over-all result of the research indicates 
that grade standardization is desirable when 
more than one teacher-individualist teaches 
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the same subject material. Regardless of th: 
fact that it is difficult to achieve uniforn: 
objectivity in scoring production tests o1 
the basis of mailable copy, the researc! 
proves that subjective scoring by differen: 
teacher-individualists does not vary suffi 
ciently to alter test results in any grea! 
degree. Moreover, grade standardization o! 
this type does not violate the principles o! 
democratic teaching, for each  teacher- 
individualist remains free to present the 
subject material according to his or her 
individual judgment. 

A worth-while element evidenced through- 
out the establishment process of this grade- 
standardization research was the high level 
of cooperation achieved among the teacher- 
individualists. Departmental grade stand- 
ardization is therefore recommended as a 
desirable method for promoting the exchange 
of thinking and ideas relative to teaching 
techniques and procedures. 

Finally, the teacher-individualists who 
participated in this research were forced to 
revise their thinking relative to their expec- 
tations that production test scores would 
compare favorably with straight-copy speed- 
test scores. Accustomed to thinking and 
evaluating in terms of straight-copy speed 
standards, a sense of false values for produc- 
tion standards lured the teacher-individualists 
into higher realms of evaluation than the 
research indicated to be practical. The 
realization came slowly that calculated rates 
achieved on production tests were valid 
results because the teacher-individualists 
thought in terms of five- and ten-minute 
straight-copy rates. It is concluded, how- 
ever, that the production rates achieved 
through this research reveal the near-actual 
office production achievements for potential 
clerical workers. The research also sub- 
stantiates the fact that the fast straight- 
copy typist is not always the fast-production- 
copy typist, and that good organizational 
ability is a requisite for good production 
ability. 





YOUR FIRST YEAR 
OF TEACHING TYPEWRITING 


by Marion M. Lamb 


This book answers many questions that are on the mind 
of every beginning teacher and is equally popular with 
experienced teachers. It is not a book of theory, but 
a book of good practices. 


Price, $3.00 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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The problems facing a boy after graduation 
are more serious than those facing a girl. 
Even though most girls will seek work after 
graduating, their main concern is finding a 
husband, settling down, and rearing a 
family. 

In most cases, though, the boy’s main 
thought is—and has to be — how can I 
get a good job that will enable me to provide 
myself and my future wife with a good liv- 
ing? Then, too, our social structure adds to 
the boy’s problems. A higher value is placed 
on a college education for him than for a 
girl. Two years in the Armed Forces face 
him. The need for a high income as a sign of 
prestige or success is greater for him than for 
a girl. The desire to avoid routine types of 
work and “blind alley” jobs make it neces- 
sary for him to be more selective in the job 
he seeks. 

These and other social, personal, and eco- 
nomic problems make the boy’s job a hard 
one and necessarily make his teacher’s task 
a more challenging one. 

Let us consider three of his biggest prob- 
lems: preparation for college, the draft, and 
the low pay in beginning office jobs. 

More pressure is exerted on boys than on 
girls to go to college. The decision to do so 
doesn’t always materialize until the senior 
year. Suddenly the majority of boys would 
like to go on to college. Many have neither 
the right courses nor decent grades to war- 
rant spending the money. All through high 
school they have dreamed of the glorious 
day when they would be finished with school 
and would start to earn a living. They have 
chosen certain courses with this vocational 
objective in mind. However, have these 
courses prepared them for college? 

On the other hand, what about the boy 
who planned on college, and not until his 
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Special Problems of Boys 
Solved Through Business 


by BROTHER GEORGE VINCENT, F.S.C, 
CENTRAL CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL 
CANTON, OHIO 


Many problems face the boys in our classes which do 

not affect the girls. In our teaching we must train 

these boys for good positions and counsel them so 
that we minimize their confusion and apathy. 


senior year of high school did he realize that 
he lacked either the mental capacity, the 
money, or the energy to continue his educa- 
tion. For him, more vocational courses 
would have been in order, instead of the 
liberal courses he did take. 

To enable a boy to make a firmer choice 
when he is a sophomore and to stand a better 
chance of having the proper background for 
a job or college, a good testing and guidance 
program is needed. 

Of all the courses offered our boys, the 
business course is the best for this perplexed 
sophomore who doesn’t know if he will 
attend college. The classical or science cur- 
riculum prepares him well for college but 
not for his first job. The shop course is too 
limited and aimed at one field of work. Our 
business courses can be both vocational and 
college preparatory. These courses seem to 
be the best bet for that large group who have 
not yet decided on future plans. The boys 
themselves realize this, and often give as 
their reason for choosing the business course, 
their lack of a clear picture of what they 
want to do with their lives. 

This is a wonderful tribute to our depart- 
ment but gives us the responsibility of mak- 
ing our courses be all things to all people — 
vocational preparation for the girls and some 
of the boys, general citizenship training for 
all, college preparation for many of the boys. 
We must allow for a tremendous difference 
in viewpoint between the girl preparing for 
a temporary typist job until her dream man 
comes along, and the bewildered football 
player whose overgrown fingers can’t type 
twenty words a minute or who keeps asking 
what good it will do to learn whether a dis- 
count on sales is a debit or a credit. 

The most perplexing problem facing our 
boys is the draft. In theory, every young 
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GENERAL BUSINESS deals with vital topics of immediate 
interest and future value. It treats the functions of business that 
will be encountered in both personal experiences and in busi- 
ness careers. (GENERAL BUSINESS will open up for each 
student a practical plan for effective business living. Consumer 
training, guidance, and career planning are carefully integrated 


at various points in the book. 


GENERAL BUSINESS is built around topics that are interesting 
to teenagers. There is a careful balance between the discussion 
of those things with which the student is already familiar and 
those things that are new and challenging. It is a fresh and 


inviting book with a modern appearance both outside and inside. 
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man must spend six months or two years on 
active duty and several years in various 
forms of the reserves. The very fact that 
many will avoid the draft completely adds 
to the perplexity. 

For the boy who goes on to college, the 
problem is not too drastic. He can usually 
obtain a deferment until graduation and then 
before beginning his career spend two years 
in service, often putting his college training 
to good use there. 

But what about the boy who does not go 
on to college? The draft is a giant obstacle 
to all his dreams. What employer will hire 
him for a decent job, knowing he may have 
to leave for the service in a few years? If he 
does manage to get a good job and is later 
drafted, he almost has to make a second 
start after his time in the service. Hence, a 
serious element of uncertainty enters in. 

In many cases the best solution for the 
non-college-bound boy would be to enlist in 
the service immediately after graduation 
and get his military obligation out of the 
way. But this is easier said than done. The 
fear of the danger of military life prevents 
many from enlisting. Most boys fear or 
strongly dislike the armed services. Yet 
there are many opportunities to make the 
years in service worth while. The discipline 
often has a maturing effect. The training is 
often invaluable. If he is qualified, he will 
be sent to school to train for a specific type 
of work. In his spare time he can take 
college-credit courses. 

Even before the boy graduates from high 
school, the mere possibility of future military 
service adds to his problems. To the slower 
boy, it adds fuel to the fire of his lackadaisi- 
cal attitude. “Why study and prepare for a 
job if the army is going to snag me sooner or 
later?” To the boy of average intelligence, 
fear of the disruption in his life that these 
years in the service will cause makes him 
indifferent to success and unwilling to work 
harder than is necessary to just “get 
through.” To the more intelligent boy 
definitely planning on college, discourage- 
ment arises from the thought that after four 
years of college, he still owes Uncle Sam two 
of the most productive years of his life. 

We teachers have a real responsibility 
here. Teach the boys how to make the neces- 
sary adjustment from civilian life to the 
disciplined, yet away-from-home atmos- 
phere of the armed forces. Try to discourage 
boys who are having difficulty in school 
from thinking that dropping out and enlist- 
ing will solve their problems. Some boys 
having extreme difficulties may be helped 
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by early enlistment, but for most slower boys 
that high school diploma is going to be 
mighty important in later life. Don’t let 
them hold over the heads of parents and 
teachers the threat of enlisting unless they 
are given certain privileges. 

One of the biggest difficulties in placing 
our high school graduates in jobs they pre- 
pared for in their business course is a finan- 
cial problem. This problem is one that looms 
large in the mind of an eighteen-year-old boy 
whose whole thinking aims at having enough 
money to finance a car and a girl friend — 
often in that order. For the boys right out 
of high school, the difference in pay between 
office work and factory work takes on in- 
finite proportions. There are many facets to 
this salary problem that we must point out 
to our boys. White collar work is more 
steady than blue collar work. The chance 
for advancement is greater; the boy who is 
intelligent and willing to learn and work 
hard, won’t stay long on a low-paying 
routine job. The office manager will move 
him from job to job and give him added 
responsibility quicker than he will a girl. 
The chance to “work your way up from the 
bottom”’ is still there. Bosses are looking 
for young workers to train as supervisors, 
and boys have the advantage over girls in 
this field. 

Besides the pay differential, an office job 
doesn’t hold much glamour for a boy when 
he looks around and sees the free and easy 
atmosphere of a factory or a construction 
project. Some typical comments are these: 
“Office work is too much like school work.” 
“T couldn’t sit at a desk all day.” “I can’t 
see getting all dressed up just to go to work.” 
“T couldn’t stand having the boss checking 
my work all the time.” 

They find it hard to accept the long range 
viewpoint of more security in office work, 
opportunities for advancement and training, 
less physical strain, more steady earnings, 
and fewer layoffs. Again the answer seems 
to lie in guidance, especially aimed at a more 
mature set of values. 

What is the mental outlook of the boy 
who graduates from our business department 
and definitely is not going on to college? 
His thinking runs along these lines: “I’m 
confused. Should I join the army now and 
get it over with? If not, what type of job is 
best for me? If I can’t get the type of work 
I want, I'll take anything that comes along 
and keep watching for something better.” 

Employment counselors claim that this 
“T’ll try anything” attitude is really a wall 

(Concluded on page 124) 
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Much research has been done within the last 
two decades to uncover criteria which could 
be used to predict success in beginning short- 
hand. Some investigators have used grades 
in English classes to predict success; others 
have used grades in a foreign language. Some 
have used the over-all grade point average; 
while still others have used intelligence quo- 
tient to predict success. In the same vein 
some research reports have revealed statis- 
tical interrelationships of these many predic- 
tive devices. Yet the fact exists that the 
mortality of drop-outs in beginning short- 
hand remains high. 

The teacher is often informed via adver- 
tising brochures that her failures in beginning 
shorthand are due to the so-called involved 
shorthand system she is using. These bro- 
chures tell her further that once she substi- 
tutes the latest “‘quickie” shorthand system 
for her old one, her troubles will be over. 
No more failures, she is told. 

Other advertising brochures tell the short- 
hand teacher that what she really needs to 
assure herself of having no failing students 
is the most modern ink pen, dictation rec- 
ords, special notebook paper, tape record- 
ings, or attractive bulletin board charts. The 
good teacher knows that any one or all of 
these external aids will not be the panacea 
to her heavy mental burden. 

It ultimately comes to this — the short- 
hand teacher must face the fact that there 
are and will continue to be drop-outs in be- 
ginning shorthand. What can be done to 
reduce the number of drop-outs is the impor- 
tant job facing the teacher. Let us now 
examine two methods of grouping in begin- 
ning shorthand classes which can be used to 
help reduce the number of drop-outs. 
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Grouping in Beginning 
Shorthand 


by WILLIAM R. ALLEN 
MODESTO HIGH SCHOOL 
MODESTO, CALIFORNIA 


Ability grouping either in separate classes or within 
a single class can be part of the answer to decreasing 
shorthand drop-outs. Read Mr. Allen’s suggestions 


for this grouping. 


SIMULTANEOUS CLASSES. Secondary schools 
which are large enough to offer two or more 
classes of beginning shorthand can benefit 
greatly by offering two periods of shorthand 
at the same hour of the day. Both classes 
can proceed at the same rate, covering the 
same amount of material in approximately 
the same time span. At the end of a certain 
period of time agreed upon by both teachers, 
a measurement of learning should be con- 
ducted. On the basis of grades received on 
this measurement test, students should now 
be grouped in the class where test scores 
were below passing, or in the other class where 
test scores were above passing. This means, 
of course, that one teacher will handle the 
slow group and the other the fast group. 

Tests alone should not be the sole deter- 
mining factor for assignment to either the 
fast or slow group. Flexibility is the key to 
grouping of this kind. No fixed barrier 
should be permitted. For instance, any 
student in the fast group who feels that she 
is getting behind in her work and is not 
satisfied with her own progress should be 
permitted to shift to the slow group. On 
the other hand, a student in the slow group 
should be able to switch classes to the higher 
group if she reveals a new insight and mas- 
tery of the current material. With such 
flexibility a student can be transferred to the 
group which will do her the greatest good. 

GROUPING WITHIN A CLAss. Even though in 
some schools administrative difficulties may 
prevent the scheduling of two shorthand 
classes simultaneously or a small school finds 
it impossible to offer more than one period 
of shorthand, the benefits derived from 
grouping can still be had. This is facilitated 
through the teacher’s dividing the one class 
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into two or three groups of students, each 
group composed of students having similar 
learning pro>lems. This division of one en- 
tire class into two or more parts has taken 
place for a number of years at the elementary 
school level for reading purposes. Needless 
to say, this practice has proved workable 
and educationally sound. 

Once the class is divided into groups, what 
will each group do without a teacher con- 
stantly present — there is the place where 
audio aids in learning reach their acme of 
utility. While one group, for example, com- 
posed of students who still do not know their 
brief forms and basic shorthand outlines, is 
drilling on these by means of textbook, tran- 
script book, and tape recorder, other groups 
may proceed at their level of learning. A 
second group may be composed of students 
who are having difficulty with spelling, 
writing legibly, or those who are not reading 
shorthand fast enough. A third group may 
be composed of the top-notch students who 
have applied themselves industriously from 
the very beginning and learned readily all 
that was taught. This group can be given 
dictation by the teacher part of the time as 
she circulates and aids each group. Group 
three may supplement teacher assistance 
with dictation from records, tapes, or even 
dictation from a group member. 

Grouping in beginning shorthand within 
a class can be effective when used with these 
precautions: (1) The class should remain in- 
tact when the new assignment is introduced. 
(2) The same grading standards should be used 
in both classes. This will discourage those few 
capable students who would seek to stay in the 
slow class in order to get higher grades. (3) The 
class should be divided into groups only after 
the teacher has ascertained, at a predetermined 
point in the course, the class’s range of ac- 
complishment in shorthand. (4) Class group- 
ing should be used in concentrated blocks of 
time. The benefit of concentrated blocks of 
time is felt in the teacher’s determining if the 
students are more qualified at taking dictation 
at the completion of the time than they were 
at the beginning. 

In conclusion, it can be said with reason- 
able certainty that research in shorthand has 
yet to provide a tool for predicting un- 
equivocally those students who will succeed 
in shorthand and those who will fail. Until 
that time comes when there is an infallible 
device, the shorthand teacher must accept 
the reality of having some students who will 
will drop out due to failure. Her job then 
becomes one of reducing this number to its 
smallest point. This job can be aided by the 
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teacher’s grouping students into simul- 
taneous classes on the basis of accomplish- 
ment, or grouping students within a class 
on the basis of individual need. These two 
methods of grouping in shorthand apply the 
highly recognized and often quoted educa- 
tional axiom, that the best learning takes 
place when each student is taught on the 
basis of individual differences. Business edu- 
cation teachers would do well to support 
this principle more in their skill classes. 








Special Problems of Boys 
Solved Through Business 
(Continued from page 122 


the boy has built up against making a de- 
cision. Yet I have found this idea of taking 
any job now but watching for the kind really 
wanted to be almost universal among the 
senior boys not bound for college. It poses 
some serious problems — first, for the boy 
himself, an indifferent approach to his work; 
forgetting the things he learned in school 
through not using this knowledge. The 
second problem is for his employer: money 
wasted in training the new worker; a worker 
who is disinterested and hence won’t work 
hard; a worker who doesn’t much care if he 
gets into trouble because he doesn’t intend 
to stay anyhow. The third major problem is 
for the school: a bad reputation among em- 
ployers if graduates fail on a job; a carry- 
over to the younger student who tells us, 
“Look at Joe, he studied business law and 
now he’s washing dishes in a restaurant, so 
why should I work hard?” 

Despite these problems, there are many 
facts that can make us hold our heads high. 
In preparing students for job placement, we 
business teachers have the greatest oppor- 
tunity to be of real help. Over 60 per cent 
of all high school students take at least one 
business subject. In a survey my business 
club took of some of our graduates, one of 
the questions asked was: ““What courses do 
you now wish you had taken in school, but 
did not?”’ Practically every graduate men- 
tioned typing or some other business subject. 
Various reasons were given for this desire, 
but most centered around how helpful these 
courses are on so many jobs. 

If we make a sincere effort to solve these 
problems concerning our boys — either in- 
formally in our daily teaching or formally 
through graduate research projects — our 
lives as educators will be richer and fuller 
for having faced and conquered these 
challenges. 
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The 4th 
Edition 


Develops a skill 


mi in the art of communicating 





EFFECTIVE 


BUSINESS ENGLISH 


A recent survey indicates that one 
of the deficiencies of current high 
school graduates is the lack of 
training in basic communicetions 
and particularly in the ability to 
compose a business letter. EFFEC- 
TIVE BUSINESS ENGLISH is de- 
signed specifically to overcome 
this deficiency. It gives the stu- 
dent a review of basic grammar 
and then applies this knowledge 
to the writing ot effective business 
letters. In addition, attention is 
given to the effective use of oral 


English. 


CHECK THESE FEATURES 


A motivating introductory unit, including 
oral English 

A thorough and practical review of gram- 
mar, punctuation, sentence and paragraph 
structure before the introduction of busi- 
ness letter writing 

Simplified language and vocabulary 
Fresh, modern examples taken from the 
latest sources 

A wealth of attractive illustrations, car- 
toons, and pictorial devices to stimulate 
interest 

Complete coverage of the techniques of 
building good business letters 

Vivid language and fast-moving pace and 
tone to increase reading interest 

A variety of practical student activities to 
assure mastery of principles and to develop 
original thinking. 
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(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
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The ability to write shorthand at a high rate of speed is not enough. Business 
is much more interested in the ability to produce a mailable transcript quickly 
and accurately. SHORTHAND TRANSCRIPTION STUDIES will give your stu- 
dents this needed skill in transcription easily and thoroughly. It provides 
teachers for the first time with a functionally planned book for building the 
transcription rate of the average student to at least two thirds his regular typing 
rate or higher. 
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Nicks Is New Chairman 
of Department 





Effective with the fall 
term, Dr. Earl G. Nicks 
was appointed chairman 
of the Department of 
Business Administration 
at Monmouth College, 
West Long Branch, New 
Jersey. The department 
now has eleven full-time 
and six part-time mem- 
bers of the faculty. The 
enrollment in business 
administration this fall 
is approximately 2,000. 

Dr. Nicks obtained his 
Ph.D. degree from New 
York University. He 
served as dean of Packard School, New 
York City, and assistant professor of busi- 
ness at Mary Washington College, Fred- 
ericksburg, Virginia. For six years he was 
chairman of the Departments of Business 
Education and Secretarial Science at the 
University of Denver, and from 1955 to 
1959 he was manager of the Business Edu- 
cation Division of Underwood Corporation. 











Dr. Nicks 


Chicago Area Association 


The Chicago Area Business Educators 
Association has once again started its 
monthly luncheon meetings at the Wedg- 
wood Room of Marshall Field and Company. 

At their recent meeting Howard L. New- 
house, Gregg Publishing Division, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, spoke. 

At the October meeting T. James Craw- 
ford was the speaker. 
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CPS Institute 
Appoints New Members 


Announcement has been made by George 
Wagoner of the University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, dean of the Institute for Certi- 
fying Secretaries, of the appointment of two 
members from the field of education to the 
Institute. 

Mina Johnson, Department of Business 
Education, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana, and Lyle Maxwell, head 
of the Department of Business, Northern 
Illinois State University, DeKalb, are the 
two members selected to join the Institute. 

The Institute, composed of top repre- 
sentatives from business, education, and the 
secretarial field, is a department of the 
National Secretaries Association. Its chief 
function is to supervise and develop the 
CPS examination which is held annually in 
selected colleges and universities throughout 
the United States, Canada, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico. 


Promotion for Goldstein 


Edward H. Goldstein has been appointed 
special assistant in general administration 
to the Superintendent of Schools, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

Dr. Goldstein is a former business teacher, 
business department head, and junior high 
school principal in the Baltimore City 
Schools. He has served as editor of the 
National Business Education Quarterly and 
has taught business education methods 
courses in the summer sessions of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and the Colo- 
rado State College at Greeley. 
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Doctorate for Kathleen Barnard 


The degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy was con- 
ferred this summer on 
Kathleen Barnard by the 
University of Texas, 
Austin. 

Dr. Barnard is asso- 
ciate professor of busi- 
ness administration and 
chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Business Admin- 
istration at San Antonio 
College, San Antonio, 
Texas. 

She is currently vice- 
president of the Texas 
Business Education Asso- 
ciation and president of Alpha Theta Chap- 
ter of Delta Pi Epsilon. She is chairman of 
the Business Section of the Texas Junior 
College Teachers Association and the Busi- 
ness Section, Alamo District, Texas Edu- 
cation Association. 











Dr. Barnard 


J. Evan Armstrong 


J. Evan Armstrong, founder, president 
emeritus, and chairman of the Board of 
Directors of Armstrong College, Berkeley, 
California, passed away on Monday, Sep- 
tember 21. Mr. Armstrong had officially 
retired from active leadership of Armstrong 
College on July 1, 1958, after having com- 
pleted forty years of active service. 

Dr. Armstrong was graduated from the 
Oklahoma Central State College in 1906. 
He founded Armstrong College in 1918. In 
1923 the offerings of the college were ex- 
tended to include four-year professional col- 
lege majors in accounting, business education, 
business management, secretarial adminis- 
tration, and world trade. The college first 
received recognition as a four-year teacher- 
degree training college by the California 
State Board of Education in 1927. In 1932 
a four-year professional major in merchan- 
dising was organized. This was followed by 
the professional majors in advertising, credit 
management, finance and banking, indus- 
trial management, insurance, real estate and 
building, and sales management in 1940. 
The professional major of business journa- 
lism was established in 1946, and _ traffic 
management in 1947. 
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Internal Revenue Tax Kit 


The 1960 edition of the U. S. “Teaching 
Taxes” free kit for high schools and colleges 
is designed to give students a better knowl- 
edge of Federal taxes and forms they are 
likely to encounter as income earners. 

New features in the eighth annual edition 
include: 

1. An explanation of all Federal tax forms 
which students may be required to fill out as 
income earners. 

2. New tax problems and illustrations to 
explain more fully how to prepare various 
tax forms properly. 

3. A completely revised approach to the 
Federal budget and what it means to the in- 
dividual taxpayer. 

The kit will be available before the end of 
the year to teachers who desire to supple- 
ment other courses with Federal tax instruc- 
tion. There is no charge for the kit. 

Teachers may obtain kit order blanks from 
their principals who were mailed explanatory 
material and order blanks the first week in 
September. 

High school principals who do not receive 
the explanatory material and order blanks 
at that time should communicate imme- 
diately with the District Director of Internal 
Revenue for their area. 

For teachers who are unfamiliar with the 
program, a concise new pamphlet about the 
“Teaching Taxes” kit may be obtained from 
any IRS District Office. 

The “Teaching Taxes” kit is prepared by 
the Internal Revenue Service with the assist- 
ance of an advisory committee of teachers. 


Plevyak Appointed Supervisor 


Paul P. Plevyak has been appointed a 
supervisor of business education in the 
Baltimore County, Maryland, Public 
Schools. Mr. Plevyak has been a business 
teacher in Baltimore County since 1953. 
Prior to that time, he taught at the High 
School, Bel Air, Maryland. 

Mr. Plevyak did his undergraduate work 
at the State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, 
Pennsylvania. He received his Ed.M. degree 
at the University of Maryland. 

In his new assignment Mr. Plevyak shares 
supervisory responsibilities with Thomas M. 
Greene, who for many years has directed 
the business and adult education programs 
of the Baltimore County Schools. 
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Doctorate 
Granted Phelma Moore 


The College of Edu- 
cation, University of 
Houston, Houston, Tex- 
as, has conferred the de- 
gree of Doctor of Edu- 
cation on Phelma New- 
ton Moore, associate 
professor in Pan Ameri- 
can College, Edinburg, 
Texas. 

Her dissertation topic 
was “A Survey of the 
Orientation Problems 
Common to Entering 
Freshmen in Pan Ameri- 
can College for the First 
Semester of the 1958- 
1959 School Year.” 

Dr. Moore received her B.S. and M.B.A. 
degrees from North Texas State College. 

Dr. Moore’s prior experience included the 
teaching of commercial subjects in Munday 
High School, Munday, Texas; Rosenheights 
Independent High School, Fort Worth, 
Texas; and Edinburg High School. 
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Tri-State Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Tri-State Busi- 
ness Education Association will be held 
Friday and Saturday, November 6 and 7, at 
the Hotel Webster Hall, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Highlights of the program will be: 
Dr. Lawrence W. Erickson, Columbia Uni- 
versity, speaking on “The Importance of a 
Skill Building Plan in Typewriting’’; 
Mrs. Madeline S. Strony, Gregg Division, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, speaking on 
“Testing and Grading in Shorthand”; 
Dr. R. Robert Rosenberg, Jersey City 
Junior College, Jersey City, New Jersey, 
speaking on “‘Arithmetic for Business’; and 
Dr. George W. Anderson, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, speak- 
ing on “English for Transcribers.” 


West Texas Meeting 


The annual fall meeting of the West Texas 
Business Teachers Association was held in 
Lubbock, on October 30 and 31. The theme 
of the program was “Profits in the Office.” 


— ALPHABETIC INDEXING 
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A COMBINATION 
TEXTBOOK. 
WORKBOOK 





SAY WALL FisHe® 


SOUTH. WESTERM PUBLISHING COMPANY, § 


Qnd Edition — by Fisher 


This textbook-workbook is suitable for supple- 
mentary use in office practice, shorthand, 
advanced typing, or general business classes. 
It consists of twenty-three alphabetic indexing 
rules, sixteen indexing exercises, seven card 
filing jobs, and two achievement tests. The 
sheets of indexing exercises and miniature 
cards are arranged and perforated for easy 
handling in the classroom. 


ALPHABETIC INDEXING is especially rec- 
ommended when a longer course in filing 


, cannot be offered. 
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Eastern Business Teachers 
Association Scholarship Awards 


At E.B.T.A.’s Sixty-second Annual Con- 
vention this year in Atlantic City, two 
scholarships were won by E.B.T.A. members 
to present to senior students of their schools. 

The $200 scholarship was won by 
Mrs. Doris N. Lentz of Manhasset High 
School, Manhasset, New York. Mrs. Lentz 
selected Marion Moorehouse of the class of 
1959 as the recipient of this scholarship. 
She entered Dickinson College at Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania, this fall. 

The $100 scholarship was won by 
LaRoy A. Derby, Stearns High School, 
Millinocket, Maine. Trudell Kinney, a 
1959 Stearns High School graduate, was 
Mr. Derby’s choice for this scholarship. 

Scholarships will also be awarded at the 
1960 convention in Philadelphia. Two 
hundred dollars will be awarded to a teacher 
attending the convention and the scholarship 
may be made payable to his school, to be 
given to a senior student in that school. 

A $100 scholarship will be awarded at the 
1960 convention to a member who will not 
have to be in attendance to be eligible. This 
scholarship is payable to the school of the 
winner and may be given to any senior 
student in that school. 

The 1960 convention will be held in the 
new Sheraton Hotel in Philadelphia, 
April 14, 15, and 16. 


New Pi Omega Pi Chapter 


Delta Lambda Chapter of Pi Omega Pi 
was installed as the 107th chapter at South- 
ern University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 
on Saturday, May 23, 1959. 

Hulda Vaaler, national organizer of Pi 
Omega Pi, from State University of South 
Dakota, Vermillion, acted as the officer of 
installation. Eighteen members were initi- 
ated as charter members of Delta Lambda, 
including an honorary member, Dr. Felton 
Grandison Clark, president of Southern 
University. 

Officers of Delta Lambda Chapter are: 
president, Florence Tauraic; vice-president, 
Susie B. Jordan; secretary, Evola Polk; 
treasurer, Clotile Mims; historian, Alice O. 
Jones; publicity chairman, Fannie Patterson; 
sponsor, Vincent H. Jones; cosponsor, 
Gwendolyn J. Plunkett. 

Dr. L. J. Harrison, one of the charter 
members, is director of the Division of Com- 
merce at Southern University. 
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Colorado Business Education 
Association 


The spring meeting of the Colorado Busi- 
ness Education Association was held at Colo- 
rado State College, Greeley, on Saturday, 
April 25, 1959. The main speaker was 
Dr. Helen H. Green. 

The fall meetings were held in Grand 
Junction on October 22 and in Denver on 
October 22 and 23. The featured speakers 
were Dr. S. Joseph DeBrum, Department of 
Business Education, San Francisco State 
College, San Francisco, California, and 
Malcolm D. Crawford, president, AJlen In- 
vestment Company, Denver. Dr. DeBrum 
spoke on “Some Unorthodox Methods of 
Teaching Business Subjects” and Mr. Craw- 
ford lectured on “You and Your Money.” 

Officers of C.B.E.A. for 1959 are: presi- 
dent, R. W. Christy, chairman of the De- 
partment of Business, Aurora High School, 
Aurora; vice-president, Dr. Harold E. Bin- 
ford, chairman of the Department of Busi- 
ness, Western State College, Gunnison; and 
secretary-treasurer, Joyce M. Bower, Man- 
ual High School, Denver. 


William D. Wigent 


William D. Wigent, Chicago office man- 
ager for the Gregg Publishing Division of 
the McGraw-Hill Book Company until his 
retirement in 1953, died in Arlington, Vir- 
ginia, on July 31, leaving a host of friends 
in the business education fraternity through- 
out the country. 

Mr. Wigent had devoted forty-one years 
to Gregg Shorthand and the development of 
the Gregg interests. Educated in the public 
schools of Nebraska, and a graduate of 
St. Paul’s Normal and Business College, 
Mr. Wigent joined Gregg in Septem- 
ber, 1912, becoming an officer of Gregg Col- 
lege. He served as one of the early member- 
ship chairmen of the National Business 
Teachers Association — while it was still 
the National Commercial Teachers Federa- 
tion — and was always active in professional 
affairs relating to the business education 
field. A master of innuendo, with a tre- 
mendous command of the English language, 
he was a popular speaker. Mr. Wigent was 
known to office personnel and _ teachers 
throughout the nation as a kind, diplomatic, 
and considerate counselor. 
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speed with control built in the 
hands of your students... 
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20th Century 
Typewriting 


By Lessenberry, Crawford, Erickson 


The built-in practice procedures ani practice 
goals in each lesson of the seventh edition 
constantly spur the student toward improvement 
which prevents a haphazard or faltering devel- 
opment of skill. Practice materials and procedures are also devised to permit the 
teacher to individualize instruction within the framework of group procedures. 
These materials include bonus typing, guided writing with a four-word count, 
attention to levels of practice, and direct dictation. 


Appropriate balance is provided among basic skill building, individual problem 
skill building, and sustained production skill building to help the student develop 
the ability that businessmen want in their employees — the ability to complete 
a maximum of acceptably typed problems in a minimum of time. Everything is 
done to build into the minds and hands of your students a marketable skill in 
the use of the typewriter. 
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Louisiana News 


According to the president, Mrs. Ruby 
Baxter, Grayson High School, the Louisiana 
Business Education Association has com- 
pleted tentative plans for the state conven- 
tion to be held at the Bellemont Motor 
Hotel in Baton Rouge on November 23. 

The chairman of the Baton Rouge Com- 
mittee on Arrangements is Mrs. Louise 
Kinney, University High School. Other 
members of this committee are: Huland 
Miley, Central High School; Ouida Whalen, 
Baton Rouge High School; Mrs Erna 
Sanders, Istrouma High School; Neal Mac- 
Intyre, Baton Rouge High School; Gwen 
Haymon, Woodlawn High School; Mrs. 
Lillian Carter, Istrouma High School; and 
Gordon C. Gaar, Pride High School. 

Among the visiting speakers will be Dr. 
Peter L. Agnew, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education, New York 
University, and Dr. Elvin §S. Eyster, chair- 
man of the Department of Business Educa- 
tion, Indiana University. The session will 
be concerned with the desirable relationship 
between high school and college programs. 

In addition, the results of the state-wide 
study of desirable standards in business edu- 
cation will be presented at this meeting. 

Tentative plans call for a Delta Pi Epsilon 
breakfast to be presided over by Dr. Gladys 


Peck, State Supervisor of Business Educa- 
tion, and a luncheon in the Carribean Room, 
to be presided over by Hulda Erath, South- 
western Louisiana Institute, Lafayette. 

The officers of Louisiana Business Educa- 
tion Association for 1958-1959 include the 
president, Mrs. Baxter; the regional vice- 
presidents, Mrs. Lilly Y. Nelson, Benton 
High School; Mrs. Louise Kinney; Marie 
Louise Hebert, Breaux Bridge High School; 
and George Broussard, Cottonport High 
School; the secretary, Dr. Irol Balsley, 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston; the 
treasurer, Wilbur Lee Perkins, Northeast 
State College, Monroe; and publicity direc- 
tor, Dr. Ruth Bruner, Northwestern State 
College, Natchitoches. 

Other members of the Executive Council 
include Mrs. Geraldine J. Shaw, Buckeye 
High School; Luther Hodges, Kentwood 
High School; Dr.Frank Ferguson, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge; Hulda 
Erath; and two ex-officio members, Dr. 
Gladys Peck and Richard D. Clanton, as- 
sistant state supervisor of business educa- 
tion, Baton Rouge. 

The Louisiana Business Education As- 
sociation held its four regional meetings in 
October under the direction of the regional 
vice-presidents. 








C.B.E.A. News 


Midwest Unit. The Midwest Unit of the 
Catholic Business Education Association 
has initiated a Business Education Scholar- 
ship Program to provide free graduate study 
for its active members who are candidates 
for advanced degrees in business education. 
All members of the eleven-state regional unit 
are eligible to apply for one of the four 
scholarships to be awarded during the 1959- 
60 school year. Each scholarship will provide 
board, room, and tuition during the term of 
the candidate’s study. Winners will begin 
their graduate program at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America in the summer of 1960 
and will continue each summer thereafter 
until they receive master’s degrees. 

Administration of the new program is in 
the hands of the officers and executive board 
members of the Midwest Unit of the C.B.E.A. 
A special scholarship committee, of which 
Sister M. Therese, O.S.F., former unit presi- 
dent, is chairman, will handle the details of 
scholarship applications and selection of 
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candidates. The first four winners will be an- 
nounced at the national convention of the 
Catholic Business Education Association, 
to be held in April, 1960, at the Palmer 
House in Chicago. 

The Midwest Unit will offer four scholar- 
ships each year for the next five years, at 
which time the first winners will be receiving 
their master’s degrees. By 1965 twenty 
scholarships will be operating and will con- 
tinue to do so each year thereafter. 

Southwest Unit. The C.B.E.A. Southwest 
Unit will hold its annual convention in con- 
junction with the N.C.E.A. on December 17 
and 18 at Riordan High School, San Fran- 
cisco, California. 

Sister M. Therese, O.S.F., of Madonna 
High School, Aurora, Illinois, will be the 
principal speaker. Her topic will be “‘Chris- 
tian Principles for Beginning Employees.”’ 
Presiding at the meeting will be the regional 
chairman, Brother William Louis, S.S.C., of 
St. Mary’s College, Moraga. 
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Noma Spelling Program 


The National Office Management Asso- 
ciation, 18,000-member international organi- 
zation of business executives, has announced 
plans for its sixth international spelling pro- 
gram keyed to school openings everywhere. 
The program is run in cooperation with 
NOMA’s 177 chapters in the United States 
and Canada. 

During the past school year approximately 
one-half million high school and private busi- 
ness school students participated. The num- 
ber of participants has doubled annually 
since 1954. Teachers join students in enthu- 
siasm for this widely accepted teaching aid. 
A conservative estimate indicates that be- 
ween one and two million students in the 
United States and Canada will polish up 


their spelling capabilities through the me- 
dium of this program by June, 1960. 

The Association, though interested in the 
many students who are awarded NOMA 
Spelling Certificates, considers more impor- 
tant the fact that in communities where the 
Spelling Program has been used, students 
have become more keenly aware of spelling 
deficiencies and are motivated toward im- 
provement, thus fulfilling the fundamental 
purpose of the program. This is one of many 
ways that the Association and its 18,000 
members cooperate directly and indirectly 
with business educators. 

For additional information, write National 
Office Management Association, Willow 
Grove, Pennsylvania. 








Lucas Named Vice President 


Announcement has been by Colonel H. L. 
Armstrong, president of the Castle Heights 
Military Academy, Lebanon, Tennessee, 
that Lieutenant Colonel Ralph A. Lucas has 
been named vice-president of the school. 

Colonel Lucas has been a member of the 


Castle Heights staff since 1938, after re- 
ceiving his Bachelor’s degree from Tennessee 
Polytechnic Institute and his Master’s de- 
gree from the University of Kentucky. 

At one time Colonel Lucas taught all the 
business subjects at this school. 








WORD STUDIES 


New 4th Edition 
By Walters and Lamb 





WORD STUDIES is an ideal basic textbook for the 
high school spelling program whether spelling is 
taught in a separate class or as a part of the regular 
English course. The emphasis on word building, 
word usage, correct pronunciation, correct syllabi- 
cation, and the use of the dictionary in WORD 
STUDIES also makes it particularly helpful as a 
supplement to shorthand or office practice courses. 


WORD STUDIES provides the training on words, 
how to spell them, and haw to use them that is so 
vitally needed by most high school students. 











*Optional workbook 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
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Vinocour Reports 
on Global Trip 


Dr. S. M. Vinocour, executive director of 
the National Association and Council of 
Business Schools, recently returned from a 
trip around the world surveying the status 
of business education in more than a dozen 
different countries. 

Dr. Vinocour pointed out that in many 
countries, office practices were still quite 
primitive by American standards and that 
the shortage of adequately trained office 
personnel is even more severe than it is here 
in the United States. This is primarily due 
to the fact that there are very few business 
training institutes in most parts of the 
world. In Japan, for example, there are 
only twelve private business schools teaching 
shorthand. 

In most countries a close-working partner- 
ship has been established between N.A.C.B.S. 
and the foreign school officials as a result 
of Dr. Vinocour’s conferences abroad. Han- 
yang University in Seoul, one of the leading 
universities in Korea, has officially requested 
help from this Association and has appointed 
Dr. Vinocour its official adviser in setting 
up a complete sales training program, which 
will serve as the model for other schools in 
that country and throughout the Far East. 
While N.A.C.B.S. has now some members 
beyond the United States in the Western 
Hemisphere, it will embark upon a program 
to expand internationally. 


Wisconsin Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Wisconsin 
Business Education Association was held on 
November 5 at the Milwaukee Vocational 
School. The main feature of the program 
was the choice of five problem clinics which 
the teachers could attend. The topics dis- 
cussed and the leaders of these clinics were: 
The Teaching of Shorthand, Dr. Russell J. 
Hosler, University of Wisconsin, Madison; 
The Teaching of Typewriting, Lois J. Camp- 
bell, Mary Bradford High School, Kenosha; 
The Teaching of Office Machines, Lucille 
Gaedke, Lincoln High School, Manitowoc; 
The Teaching of Socio-Business, Leon 
Hermsen, State College, Whitewater; The 
Problems of Business Education Department 
Chairmen, Florence Trakel, South Campus 
High School, Waukesha. 

Madeline S. Strony, education director, 
Gregg Division, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, was the general speaker. 
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Work Experience Program 
for Business Teachers 


The Kansas City Chapter of the National 
Office Management Association aided the 
Central Missouri State College at Warrens- 
burg, Missouri, in offering a work experience 
course this past summer entitled “Business 
Intern.”” Dr. Lucas Stern, head, Business 
Education Department, was the instructor. 
Five business teachers in the Kansas City 
area participated in the program. 

Each teacher was placed in the office of 
a Kansas City firm for an eight-week period 
to work and observe the activities of a busi- 
ness office. 

Arthur Pfaff and Robert Briggs were em- 
ployed by the Consumers’ Co-op in North 
Kansas City. 

Sarah O. J. Thomas was employed in the 
City National Bank and Trust Company. 
Avis Lee Cannon worked in the Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield Offices. United Farm Agency 
employed ReMinta King. 

Besides the work experience, the teacher- 
employees had an opportunity to visit all 
four of the business offices employing teacher 
help. 

The picture below was taken the evening 
the group visited the United Farm Agency, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 





Standing, left to right, are: Mr. Pfaff; Miss Thomas; 
Raymond King, guest; Mrs. King; Miss Cannon; 
and Mrs. Lucas Stern, guest. 

Seated are: Lola Mae Hart, United Farm Agency’s Pur- 
chasing Agent and member of the Kansas City, 
Missouri, NOMA Chapter; and Dr. Stern, Central 
Missouri State College, also a member of the Kansas 
City NOMA Chapter. 





TYPEWRITING SPEED CHART 


A free chart for users of 20TH CENTURY TYPE- 
WRITING or COLLEGE TYPEWRITING. It pro- 
vides space for 42 students to record the gross speed 
and the net speed on timed tests. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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A New 4th Edition 
REFERENCE 
MANUAL FOR 
OFFICE 
EMPLOYEES 


By Larsen and Koebele 



















... needed by every 
student who will 
work in an office 


Here is a new edition of a reference 
manual that has long been popular 
as a supplementary item for the 
student while he is in school be- 
cause it is an invaluable aid on the 
first job. 


The fourth edition is designed to 
be useful to all office workers. It 
includes information on letter form, 
punctuation, word division, han- 
dling the mail, using the telephone, 
and other helpful intormation that 
will be needed in the modern 
office. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Supervisor Exam in California 


The Bureau of Business Education, Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education, an- 
nounces the examination for a Regional 
Supervisor of Business Education. This 
examination is being given to fill a vacancy 
in the Los Angeles region. The deadline 
for filing applications is November 20, 1959, 
and the examination will be given on Decem- 
ber 12, 1959. California residence is re- 
quired. The salary for this position is $710— 
$745-$782-$821-$862 a month. Head- 
quarters for the Regional Supervisor is Los 
Angeles. 

Duties of the position are the following: 
A Regional Supervisor is administratively 
responsible for activities of the Bureau of 
Business Education in his region, of which 
there are four in California. He assists local 
school administrators, teachers. and em- 
ployers in planning and developing programs 
of business education and distributive edu- 
cation. He supervises the distributive edu- 
cation program and works in cooperation 
with the local school districts in developing 
the total business education program. He 
works closely with teacher-training programs 
in school districts. 

Requirements for the position of Regional 
Supervisor are the following: Possession of 
a valid regular general secondary credential 
or life diploma and a valid special secondary 
credential in vocational business education 
or an equivalent credential or life diploma 
issued under the authority of the California 
State Board of Education. (Applicants who 
do not possess the required credentials will 
be admitted to the examination but must 
secure the credentials before they will be 
considered eligible for appointment.) 

Two years of experience in teaching busi- 
ness subjects in office or general business 
education or in the distributive education 
field in a local school district, one year of 
which shall have been in a coordinating, 
supervisory, or administrative capacity, are 
also required. This experience must be 
supplemented by three years of working 
experience as a wage earner in business 
occupations, at least one year of which shall 
have been in distributive occupations. 

An application form may be secured by 
writing to the Cooperative Personnel Serv- 
ices, Room 555, State Personnel Board, 801 
Capitol Avenue, Sacramento, or from the 
Bureau of Business Education, California 
State Department of Educatien, 721 Capitol 
Avenue, Sacramento, or any regional office 
of the Bureau of Business Education. 
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It’s Your Decision. Parts 1 and 2. (Released 
in 1954) These 16mm., sound motion pictures are in 
black and white. Part 1 can be shown in 26 minutes 
and Part 2, in 16 minutes. They were made possible 
by Westinghouse Electric Corporation and are part of 
a series entitled, “How We Live in America.” 

Summary. Part 1. “It’s Your Decision” presents 
these basic objectives: (1) The problems associated 
with starting a new business and keeping it going, 
(2) The special contributions and problems of manage- 
ment, investor and employee in any business, (3) The 
importance of decisions that must be made by these 
three groups. 

As the story unfolds, the setting is a troop ship 
bringing soldiers back from Japan to the U.S. A. You 
are introduced to Alan, Pete, and John who talk over 
their plans of what they want to do when released from 
service. Even though Alan can go into business with 
his father, who already has an established food busi- 
ness, he prefers to organize and promote his own truck- 
ing business. Pete, who is a skilled mechanic, becomes 
a partner in the trucking business to supervise and 
handle the maintenance of the trucks. Alan serves as 
the business manager. 

The many problems that arise in organizing and 
operating a business enterprise of this kind are shown 
in an interesting manner. To make the story more 
realistic, John comes in as a third partner in the cor- 
poration when additional capital is needed. Although 
this new business has many setbacks and growing pains, 
all obstacles are finally overcome when the trucking 
business develops into a sound, thriving business. 


Summary. Part 2. This second film in the series 
emphasizes these specific objectives: (1) The necessity 
of providing, during the useful life of a tool, for its re- 
placement when it is worn out, (2) The impact of infla- 
tion on tool replacement, and (3) The stake all of us 
(as customers, workers, investors) have in the continu- 
ous replacement of America’s tools of production. 

Such important problems as depreciation, inflation, 
increased taxes, payment of dividends, methods of cor- 
rect profit sharing, and expansion are presented and 
discussed in a logical, intelligent manner. How to solve 
and consider each problem serves as a basis for guiding 
all persons now in business or planning to organize their 
own business enterprises. Viewers will receive some very 
helpful suggestions on proper porcedures to follow when 
and if these same problems arise in any other similar 
business. 

Recommended Use. “It’s Your Decision” is recom- 
mended for use in social studies, business principles and 
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management, consumer education, sales, business law, 
and guidance courses. Also, it is worth while for adult 
groups interested in organizing and starting their own 
private businesses. 

Sale and Rental. To request this film for school use, 
write to the American Economic Foundation, 295 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


Your Share in Tomorrow. (Released in 1957.) 
This 16mm. film is in color and can be shown in twenty- 
seven minutes. It was produced by International Film 
Foundation and Knickerbocker Products, Inc., for the 
New York Stock Exchange. 

Summary. “Your Share in Tomorrow” is a colorful 
exciting story of America’s fabulous growth picturing 
the role of investors and the New York Stock Exchange. 
It illustrates and describes the function of brokers, the 
monthly investment plan, and how investors can have a 
share in America’s future. 

The story of investors in America is as interesting as 
the American adventure itself. In “Your Share in 
Tomorrow” you will learn how the industrial power of 
our nation was built, not by machines and men alone, 
but with the help of working dollars from investors in 
all walks of life. 

The history of the beginning of Wall Street in 1792 is 
shown as an urgent need for a central market where 
securities of America’s young government and pioneer 
industries could be bought and sold. As a result, the 
New York Stock Exchange was founded as an open-air 
auction market. As our nation pushed west, new rail- 
roads were built to span the continent and new in- 
dustries were needed and developed. To finance this 
expansion program, many Americans became part 
owners of companies that are now the backbone of 
our large industrial organizations. 

You will actually see how orders to buy or sell 
securities are handled on the stock exchange floor... 
how prices are determined . . . how transactions are 
reported . . . all in a matter of minutes. The stock 
exchange is the world’s greatest market-place in action. 

By viewing “Your Share in Tomorrow” you will add 
to your understanding of investing. This film will also 
show you how you can share in the world of tomorrow 
by becoming part-owner of American business today. 

Recommended Use. This film is recommended for use 
in general business, business management, social 
studies, consumer education, and guidance courses. 

Sale and Rental. ‘Your Share in Tomorrow” is 
available on a free loan basis. The only charge is for 
postage. You can obtain this film from Modern Talking 
Picture Service, Inc., 3 East 54th Street, New York 22. 
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The Mathematics of Life Insurance. 1958. 
Now available a new 46-page, paper-bound booklet that 
can be used as a separate unit in all mathematics classes. 
This combination text and workbook has been designed 
to develop an understanding of some of the basic con- 
cepts of life insurance, and to show how mathematics is 
practically applied in the operation of insurance. 

The instructional units and chapter problem ma- 
terials were prepared for the Educational Division of 
the Institute of Life Insurance by Paul C. Clifford, 
Mildred Keiffer, and Max A. Sobel. 

The booklet is arranged in short chapter assignments 
using problem color illustrations with correlated charts 
and graphs to serve as teaching tools. These nine chap- 
ter titles included are: Chapter I— What this is all 
About, Chapter II — Measuring the Risk, Chapter ITI 
— The Basic Tool of Life Insurance, Chapter IV — 
When Money Goes to Work, Chapter V — How Pre- 
miums Are Figured, Chapter VI — Spreading the Cost, 
Chapter VII —If You Stop Paying Premiums, Chap- 
ter VIII — How Policy Benefits Are Paid, Chapter IX 
— How People Buy Life Insurance. 

Available for use with this instructional booklet of 
problem assignments is a complete teachers’ key and 
manual. The manual contains solutions for the problem 
assignments and also a suggested list. of additional proj- 
ects for class activities, reference source publications 
and audio-visual aids. The source materials are listed 
separately in the back part of the manual. 

Send requests for copies of the booklet, “The Math- 
ematics of Life Insurance,” and the teachers’ key to 
Educational Division, Institute of Life Insurance, 488 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 


Distributive Education Training Opportu- 
nities in Outside Selling. Vocational Division Bul- 
letin No. 270, Distributive Education Series No. 24. 
1958. 

Now available is a 13-page paper-bound booklet to 
aid educators and leaders in providing information 
about a program of distributive education in outside 
selling. It is a companion publication of “Distributive 
Education Training Programs in Outside Selling.” 
Special emphasis is given to personal distributive activi- 
ties which are conducted primarily at the buyer’s place 
of business or other appropriate place, as contrasted 
with retail selling where the buying transaction is 
conducted at the seller’s place of business. 

The booklet is divided into six basic parts with sug- 
gestions to aid in the development of each unit assign- 
ment: Part I— What Distributive Education Does; 
Part I1 — Vocational Education in Personal Selling; 
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Part III — The Economics of Distribution; Part IV — 
Advertising; Part V — Training; Part VI — How to 
Start an Outside Selling Program. 

Basic courses in outside selling are designed to sup- 
plement and not to replace existing special sales training 
programs, conducted by private businesses, sales exec- 
utive clubs, and by consultants. The courses are set 
up to serve adults who are now being trained for sales 
occupations and who have sales interest and promise. 
This publication therefore includes suggested procedures 
for starting a distributive education course in outside 
selling in your community. 

Order copies from U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Vocational Bulletin No. 270, Distributive 
Series No. 24. Price a copy, 15 cents. 


Business Education Curriculum Guides. 
1958-59. Now available is a series of Curriculum Guides 
to aid school administrators, supervisors, and business 
teachers in planning courses of study for the business 
education program. 

The various course outlines with detailed suggestions 
and objectives have resulted from the cooperative ef- 
forts of Margaret E. Andrews, Consultant in Business 
Education, and committees of classroom teachers in 
the Minneapolis Public Schools. Each course guide 
outlines procedures and sequence of techniques which 
will enable the teacher to direct the learner to a higher 
level of proficiency. Also included with each guide is a 
bibliography of carefully selected source materials and 
a correlated list of visual aids for the various units of 
class work. . 

Courses of Study, Guides and Handbooks with the 
price indicated for each publication are as follows: 

1. Curriculum Development in Busi- 
ness Education, 1958............. S . 
. Beginning Shorthand, 1958..... 
Advanced Shorthand, 1958... . 
Bookkeeping 1 and 2, 1958........ 
Office Skills 1 and 2, 1959......... 

. Typewriting 1 and 2, 1959. . 
. Educational Program, Minneapolis 
Junior High Schools, 1958-59...... . 
8. Educational Program, Minneapolis 
Senior High Schools, 1959......... — .35 

Your request for copies of these publications should 
be sent to Publications Office, Minneapolis Public 
Schools, 807 N. E. Broadway, Minneapolis 13, Minne- 
sota. Your remittance should accompany your order. 
No personal checks accepted. Remittance by postal 


money order preferred. 
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Every citizen should have the training this 
book provides... 











CONSUMER 
ECONOMIC net 
PROBLEMS ton tn 


Here is a book that is designed as a basic course for all students. It is 
written in a simple, clear, and direct style to provide the training that 
will enable the individual: 

(1) To understand the economic principles and the common business 
practices that are essential for the wise management of one’s per- 
sonal business affairs and that are generally helpful in the pursuit 
of one’s occupation or profession; 

(2) To get the most value and the most satisfaction out of the time, 
effort, and money that are expended for food, clothing, shelter, 
personal services, and all other economic goods and services; 


(3) To plan and operate a well-balanced financial program, considering 
needs and wants on the one hand and income and expenditures 
on the other; 


(4) To work toward an improved standard of living for all the people in 
a democratic society; 


(5) To understand fully one’s responsibility to be constantly alert to 
the economic problems confronting consumers, business firms, and 
government and to participate actively in their solution. 


A workbook, seven achievement tests, and a final examination are 
available. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle,N. Y. Chicago5 San Francisco3 Dallas 2 
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Seeing the sheriff, who had been sent by the landlord “For months,” said the bridge-loving clubwoman, 
to serve a summons for past-due rent, coming down the “I couldn’t imagine where my husband spent his 
garden path, Jones barred and locked his door, and pre- _ evenings.” 
pared to hold the fort at all costs. “And then what happened?” breathlessly asked her 

The sheriff knocked twice, and when there was no friend. 


response, he pushed the summons under the door. “Well,” she said, “one evening I went home and 
Immediately Jones blew it back outside with a bel- there he was.” 
lows. 


Again the sheriff pushed it under, and again Jones 
sent it back. 

This happened several times until the sheriff finally 
picked up the summons and said to his deputy: “Come 
on let’s take this back to the landlord. I wouldn’t pay A disheveled man stumbled into a psychiatrist’s 


any rent either if I had to live in a drafty old house office, tore open a cigaret, and stuffed his nose with the 
like this.” tobacco. 


Who Needs a Psychiatrist? 


sills ii “T can see that you need me,” the psychiatrist said, 
“How can I help?” 
“Do you have a light?” the man asked. 
An Oversized Leak ~—-. *@ 

soe, looking at Niagara Falls: “Got anything like 
that in Texas?” 

Texan: “We got a plumber who could fix that leak Can’t Fool Him 
in ten minutes.” 


A teacher took her young flock to visit a farm yard. 


7 =. One of the first graders saw through the full scheme. 
He turned to his buddy and said, “Don’t wook, don’t 
wook! If we wook, we will have to wite about it to- 
Anyone Interested? —_ 


Sign seen in a department store window: ‘“‘Wonder- 
ful bargains in shirts for men with sixteen and seven- 
teen necks.” 


A New? Theory 


eee 
We also hear that, in the next rocket to the moon, 
they are contemplating sending a woman — on the 
theory that a woman driver can hit anything. 
Modern Times ie . 
eee 
Two cows stopped their grazing to observe a milk 
truck going by. In large letters it advertised: 
Milk Fair Exchange 
Grade A, Pasteurized, Homogenized, Vitamin D Father: “Come on now, Joe, get out of bed. When Abe 
added. Lincoln was your age, do you know what he was doing?” 
Said one cow to the other, “Doesn’t that make you Joe: ““No I don’t, Dad, but I know what he was doing 


feel inadequate?” when he was your age.” 
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® supplementary use 
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ENGLISH 


THE EASY WAY 
By Schachter 


ENGLISH THE EASY WAY is a pleasant 
surprise for the student who dislikes gram- 
mar and for the student who is looking 
for something new and challenging. It 
presents the principles of grammar in a 
concise, simplified form. Clever, in- 
structive cartoons speak the language of 
the modern student and drive home 
points of grammar that otherwise might 
be meaningless. 





There are plenty of exercises in ENGLISH 
THE EASY WAY with a sufficient range 


CONTENTS 
- of difficulty to take care of the slow learner 
The Sentence and Its Parts 
nite and the average student and also to chal- 
Pronouns lenge the better student. All exercises 
Verbs are based upon popular topics. 


Timing Verbs 
Adjectives and Adverbs 
Prepositions and Conjunctions 


Seen ane Smee SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Writing Sentences and Paragraphs ; 
Punctuation and Capitalization (Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Spelling and Word Games Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Word Choice Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


College admissions counselor desires permanent, 
secure association with college, university, or private 
school. Fifteen years successful experience counseling, 
screening, and enrolling young people in college. Out- 
standing enrollment record. Excellent references. Ad- 
dress, No. 39. 


Associate professor in secretarial science in an eastern 
state teachers college desires summer position in the 
West. Will consider either methods or subject matter 
courses. Expert typing demonstrator. Address, No. 40. 


Woman teacher in large eastern city high school desires 
summer position teaching shorthand and typewriting 
in a college or business school in the West. Has had 
extensive experience in both public and private school 
work. Address, No. 41. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Man or woman wanted as partner-teacher in an ag- 
gressive, well established business college in the South- 
east. No investment required. Sales and managerial 
ability necessary. State age and credentials in first letter. 
All information strictly confidential. Address, No. 33. 


Man or woman wanted for immediate opening for 
registrar or field representative in long established in- 
stitution in southeast area of more than one million 
people. No competition from private schools. Adequate 


financing tuition plan, which would mean additional in- 
come to the representative. Please give age, education, 
and experience in first letter. All replies held in strict 
confidence. Address, No. 34. 


Instructor wanted, preferably a woman, capable of 
teaching Speedwriting, Gregg Shorthand, business Eng- 
lish, word studies, typing, and other related secretarial 
subjects at one of Michigan’s largest business schools. 
Salary approximately $5,000 to $6,000 plus fringe benefits, 
depending upon background and experience. Prefer a 
as but ability to teach more important. Address, 

o. 37. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Well established college for sale. Located in a thriving 
southeastern industrial and commercial city of 75,000 
population. In continuous operation for over fifty-five 
years. A-1 reputation. Excellent territory and opportu- 
nity. Address, No. 35. 


———s 


Well established business college located in North 
Carolina for sale. Excellent equipment, three-teacher 
enrollment, G. I. approved. Man and wife combination 
can net price of school first year. Address, No. 36. 


SCHOOL AND EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


School equipment in splendid condition for sale. Will 
accommodate sixty to seventy-five students. Would con- 
sider going into partnership in good location. I teach 
three systems of shorthand: Speedwriting, Gregg, and 
ee and all other secretarial subjects. Address, 

oO. 








Doctorates at University 


of Oklahoma 


Announcement has been made by 
Dr. Gerald A. Porter, University of Okla- 
homa, Norman, that the following have 
received their Doctor’s degrees from the 
University: 

Melvin Lloyd Edwards, assistant professor 
of business and business education, Kansas 
State Teachers College, Emporia, received 
the Doctor of Education degree. His dis- 
sertation is “The Effect of Automation on 
Accounting Jobs.”” Dr. Edwards received his 
Bachelor’s degree from Kansas State Teach- 
ers College, Emporia, and his Master’s de- 
gree from the University of Colorado. 

Wilma Alice Ernst, associate professor and 
chairman of the Department of Business 
Education at Northwestern State College, 
Alva, Oklahoma, also received her Doctor of 
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Education degree. The title of her disserta- 
tion is ““An Analysis of Accounting Systems 
and Practices with Implications for Improve- 
ment of Instruction in Accounting.” 
Dr. Ernst obtained her Bachelor’s degree 
from Oklahoma College for Women, Chicka- 
sha, and her Master’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. 

A Doctor of Education degree was con- 
ferred on Carl McCoy, associate professor 
of business administration, Northeast Loui- 
siana State College, Monroe. “A Study of 
Achievement in Second-Year Typewriting”’ 
is the title of Dr. McCoy’s dissertation. He 
received his Bachelor’s degree from South- 
eastern State College, Durant, Oklahoma, 
and his Master’s degree from Oklahoma 
State University, Stillwater. 
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for a general course 


in office practice... 


CLERICAL OFFICE PRACTICE 


SECOND EDITION 





By Agnew, Meehan, and Loso 


. - . available with a 
workbook, tests, and an 
optional filing set 
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Here is a teachable book that 
provides practical training for of- 
fice occupations. It covers all the & 
common and basic office duties 
and procedures except those deal- 
ing with dictation and transcrip- 
tion. CLERICAL OFFICE PRAC- 
TICE integrates the information from other courses and develops many new skills 
and knowledges. The student is given the “know-how” of office occupations with 
a broad understanding of office routines and procedures. 





Emphasis is placed on the development of those personal qualities that will be 
valuable on the job — grooming, manners, speech, and getting along with others. 
There is also an appendix of five sections covering abbreviations, punctuation, 
spelling and word choice, grammar, and reference books. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle,N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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for all students... 
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BUSINESS 
BEHAVIOR 


Here is a book designed for all students 


who are preparing to enter and advance 
BUSINESS BE- 


HAVIOR is a program of activities centered 


in the business world. 


around the personal-relationship situations 
that business presents. It covers behavior, 
personal appearance and grooming, tech- 
niques employed in business contacts, and 
a discussion of valuable personality traits. 
Follow-up activities, practice exercises, 
case conference problems, and projects 
are provided to give practical applications 
to the text material. 

BUSINESS BEHAVIOR is designed tor 
vocational guidance or a special terminal 
course. It is also ideal for supplementary 
use in office practice, typewriting, or short- 
hand classes. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
San Francisco 3 


Cincinnati 27 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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Are You Helping or Hurting 
Your Best Graduates? 
(Continued from page 105) 


graphic presentations to aid her in the con- 
struction and interpretation of graphs and 
charts in her daily work is necessary. She 
must be acquainted with research organiza- 
tions and indexes used in business. 

Finally, one of the least important jobs of 
the executive secretary is typing letters. 
This is a skill that can be learned in the high 
school and a skill that is usually taken for 
granted at the time of hiring. 

As we look at this list of executive secre- 
tarial duties and evaluate our bright stu- 
dent in terms of her possibilities of obtain- 
ing such a position, it is quite obvious, if 
she aspires to become an executive secretary 
or administrative assistant, she cannot re- 
ceive all the training she needs in high school. 

Next time a good job is available to your 
top secretarial student, and you are given 
the opportunity to advise her in making a 
choice between taking the job or advancing 
her training, STOP. Evaluate her and ask 
yourself, “Is she wasting her potential by 
entering business now, or does she need 
further training to advance to the top?” 








Practice What You Preach 
(Continued from page 113) 


crumple up the sheet of paper and throw it 
away? Do our students know how important 
it is to look up words in a dictionary instead 
of simply guessing about the correct spelling? 

A very important area that we have over- 
looked in our teaching is training a student 
what to do when he has no specific assigned 
task. Since it is not good business practice 
to read a novel in the office, or spend hours 
making personal phone calls, train them in 
the little “extras” which can be done in an 
office. 

Have we emphasized the word “caution” 
in overdoing coffee breaks, taking too-long 
lunch hours, coming in to work late, or 
leaving early? 

Can our students type a stencil even if it 
isn’t the kind they are accustomed to seeing? 
Are they familiar with mass-production 
label typing? Do they know how to type 
up an appointment-interview schedule? 

It’s a very comforting feeling to find that 
many of the things you have been teaching 
in class are not simply found in textbooks, 
but are in actual practice in the business 
office. 
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A BOOK THAT SHOULD BE TAUGHT IN YOUR SCHOOL... 
















.- contains information 
needed by everyone 
who expects to enter 
business in any 
capacity 


Third Edition 


BUSINESS 
PRINCIPLES AND 
MANAGEMENT 


By 


BUSINESS PRINCIPLES AND MANAGEMENT 
is designed to enrich the vocational business 
offerings in your school. It provides a thor- 
ough study of how businesses are organized, 
financed, and managed. All discussions are 
developed in a specific, concrete manner. In 
this way, practical information is given that 
will be needed by everyone regardless of his 
occupation in the business world. 


BUSINESS PRINCIPLES AND MANAGEMENT 
will tie together skills and knowledge gained 
from other courses and will add new skills 
and knowledges that will be helpful, especially 
to those persons who will go to work for 
others or who will operate their own business. 
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These materials have a successful history in the classroom. Thousands of schools are 
using one or more of these titles. Each is a combination textbook-workbook except 
MACHINE OFFICE PRACTICE. Achievement tests are included in each textbook- 
workbook except OFFICE MACHINES COURSE. The KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR 
COURSE, the TEN-KEY ADDING LISTING MACHINE COURSE, the ROTARY CALCU- 
LATOR COURSE, the FULL-KEYBOARD ADDING LISTING MACHINE COURSE, and 
OFFICE MACHINES COURSE are basic textbooks. OFFICE MACHINES COURSE 
covers the basic operations of all types of adding machines and calculators. ADVANCED 
KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR COURSE is an advanced textbook to follow KEY-DRIVEN 
CALCULATOR COURSE. MACHINE OFFICE PRACTICE is a set that should be used 


after a reasonable skill has been developed on any type of adding machine or calculator. 


OFFICE MACHINES COURSE ROTARY CALCULATOR COURSE 


By Agnew 

(A combination of the other courses be- 
low) 

KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR 
COURSE 

By Goodfellow-Agnew 

(For Burroughs and Comptometer) 
ADVANCE KEY-DRIVEN 
CALCULATOR COURSE 

By Agnew-Brady 

(For Burroughs and Comptometer) 
MACHINE OFFICE PRACTICE Set 
By Agnew 


(For any calculator or adding-listing 
machine) 


By Goodfellow-Agnew 
(For Monroe, Marchant, and Friden) 


TEN-KEY ADDING LISTING 
MACHINE COURSE 


By Agnew-Goodfellow 


(For Underwood-Sundstrand, Remington 
Rand, Monarch, and Barrett) 


FULL-KEYBOARD ADDING LIST- 
ING MACHINE COURSE 


By Agnew-Goodfellow 


(For Burroughs, Monroe, Victor, Allen 
Wales, Barrett, Corona, and Allen) 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 





